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THE  PROPHETIC  VISION  I 

OF  JAMES  G.  BLAlNEj 

HOW  HE  FORETOLD  WITH  WONDERFUL  ACCURACY  THE  DISAS 
TERS  THAT  HAVE  LATELY  OVERTAKEN  US— HIS  FORECAST 
IN  1892  FROM  THE  VERY  APEX  OF  OUR  PROSPERIT\. 

I LOVE  my  country  and  my  countrymen ; I am  an  American 
and  I rejoice  every  day  that  I am.  I enjoy  the  general  prosperi  ; 
of  my  country,  and  I know  that  the  workingmen  of  this  countn 
are  the  best  paid,  the  best  fed,  and  the  best  clothed  of  any  laborer 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Many  of  them  have  homes  of  their  owi 
They  are  surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxu  ic 
of  me.  I shudder,  however,  at  the  thought  that  the  time  wi, 
come  when  all  this  will  change,  when  the  general 
the  country  will  be  destroyed ; when  the  workingmen  m t n 
Sand  who  are  now  so  prosperous  will  hear  their  wives  and  chi  dre 
.ciw  for  bread ; that  the  day  must  come  when  the  great  factor  t 
Z manufactories  of  this  land  will  shut  where  ^,e  no 

“ cHr 7fr: 

tWs1aS.^‘^TwT™'Ll- r;;  Northern  allies.  The, 

r mir-iona.  but  ed.^d  - J-  am 

by  day  in  -.'“I  to  Lery  newspaper  in  the  land, 

doctrine,  which  find  Y experienced  the  suff< 

The  great  body  of  “-Xn'pro.ectrve  Principles  are  laid  ask 
ings  which  always  resu  h p^^^  working  will 

In  the  very  near  ^ p„,y  advocating  the  dc 

Strong  enough  to  defe^^^  le  ,vill  then  see,  as  they  have  nev 

trine  of  protection.  P p,osperous  and  have  work  wh 

seen  before  that  th^  «n"°  ^^1^^  ,b 

the  principle  of  protect  prosperc 

sufferings  they  , that  has  built  up  the  industr 

ry'tSti;:;  bargained  a ^toOecau^^^ 
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«THE  ROOT  OF  ALL  EVIL. 


“ Ii  is  the  perfection  of  civilization  to  differ  in  thought,  but  to  be  one  in 
friendship.” 

CHAPTER  I. 

CANDID  JUDGMENT  DEMANDED. 

An  affable  gentleman  from  Denver  registered  at  a New  York 
hotel ; the  clerk,  in  conversation,  said  ; “ How  is  the  ‘ free  silver 
craze  ’ in  the  West  ? ” To  which  he  replied  : “ There  is  a strong 
sentiment  for  free  silver ; our  people  think  the  Eastern  ‘ gold  bugs  ’ 
have  controlled  this  country  long  enough ; we  want  fair-play.” 
“ Well,  well ; we  will  have  to  send  someone  out  there  to  educate 
you,”  to  which  the  guest  observed,  “ We  will  have  to  send  someone 
out  here  to  educate  you.”  Here  were  two  sections  of  the  country 
heard  from ; two  sides  to  the  question,  and  both  men  honest. 

Each  viewed  the  situation  through  his  own  glass  and  according 
to  his  best  light,  taking  into  consideration  what  he  thought  would 
be  to  his  own  personal  interests,  and  to  the  interests  of  his  people. 

In  discussing  this  matter  we  must  first  accord  to  others  the  same 
rights  we  claim  for  ourselves.  It  is  unjust  to  say  to  your  neighbor, 
“ You  are  entirely  wrong ; you  don’t  know  ‘ a little  bit,’  ” and  ego- 
tistical to  say,  “ We  are  entirely  right ; we  know  it  all.”  “ It’s  not 
calling  your  neighbor  names  that  settles  the  question. 

“ It  is  the  duty  of  the  New  York  merchant  and  of  the  Boston  banker’’  says  the 
Galveston  News,  “ to  inform  himself  just  why  the  West  seems  to  be  a unit  for  free 
silver,  and  to  be  able  to  answer  arguments.  It  is  vain  to  say  that  the  free-silverites 
are  fools  and  know  not  what  they  want.  They  are  not  fools  and  they  know 
very  well  what  they  want,  and  it  is  only  by  understanding  their  claims  and 
answering  them  that  a true  and  accurate  judgment  of  the  Eastern  position  can  be 
obtained.” 

We  should  all  be  searching  for  knowledge,  searching  for  facts. 
“ We  need  patriotism  in  times  of  peace,  we  need  great  men  and 
great  truths,”  not  fine-spun  theories  and  beautiful  rhetoric.  We 
want  no  “ crown  of  thorns,”  but  we  might  use  a “ cross  of  gold. 
It  would  make  good  money. 


the  prophetic  vision  1 

OF  JAMES  G.  BLAINEj 

HOW  HE  FORETOLD  WITH  WONDERFUL 

TERS  THAT  HAVE  LATELY  OVERTAKEN  UA-HIS  FORECAST 

Tk.  from  the  very  apex  of  our  pros.>er.ty. 

I EOVE  country  and  my  countr>™eni  J ain  » AmerH 
and  I rejoice  every  day  th^t  Ijr.^  J of  this  coun.rl 

of  my  country,  and  1 kn  clothed  of  any  laboreil 
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come  when  all  this  will  change,  " workingmen  in  till 

„.e  country  will  be  destroyed ; when Jh^^ 

land  who  are  now  so  prospero  ^ factornl 

for  bread-,  that  the  day  mu^  -me  wto  t 

and  manufactories  of  this  land  ^ U th| 

life  and  activity  there  will  e Southern  wing  cl 
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by  day  in  writing  free  ^ newspaper  in  the  land.  ■ 
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The  great  body  of  o P principles  are  laid  as  <■ 

ings  which  always  result  whe  p working  will  » 

In  the  very  near  oils  the  party  advocating  the  d* 

strong  enough  to  defeat  at  th  p^^.^^  ^oy  have  i^e — 

trine  of  protection.  The  peop  and  have  work  wh« 

seen  before,  that  they  "e J-^d.  In  the  midst  of  th| 

the  principle  of  the  only  way  they  can  be  prosperc* 

sufferings  they  p„ty  that  has  built  up  the  industi* 
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t\ttnt"hrthey  have  to  sell,  which  is  their  labor.  ■ 
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..  i,  is  die  perlecrion  of  civiliralioi,  to  differ  in  thought,  but  to  be  one  in 
friendship.” 


CHAPTER  I. 


CANDID  JUDGMENT  DEMANDED. 

AN  affable  gentleman  from  Denver  registered  at  a New  York 

hotel  i the  clerk,  in  — 

ZLZXr  fme  silver!  our  people  think  the  Eastern  • giffd  bugs  ’ 
have  controlled  this  country  long 

..Well,  well;  we  will  have  to  ^“Tf^e'^ll  have  to  send  someone 

he!V.  erakTd:^"  ^ 

*’^n°discussing  this  matter  we  must  first  accord  to  others  the  Mme 
rights  we  clata  for  ourselves.  It  is  unjust  to  say  to 
..You  are  entirely  wrong;  you  don’t  know  a bttle  ■ | g 

tistical  to  say.  “ We  are  entirely  right ; we  know  it  all.  It  s not 
calling  your  neighbor  names  that  settles  the  question. 

- I,  is  the  duty  ol  the  New  York  merchant  and  ot  the  Boston  banker  " says  the 

Ga,.es::nA.r»V-toi„totmhims.,tinMwhy.he^ 

silver,  and  to  be  able  to  ansvver 

are  fools  and  know  not  'vhat  *ey  Th 

7ZZngll  thI'aTruVand  accurate  judgment  of  the  Eastern  position  can  be 
obtained.” 


We  should  all  be  searching  for  knowledge,  j 

..  We  need  patriotism  in  times  of  peace,  we  need  great  it^en  a 
grJat  truths’  not  fine-spun  theories  and  beautiful  rhetortc.  ^ = 
want  no  . ceosvn  of  thorns,”  but  we  might  use  a “cross  of  gold. 

It  would  make  good  money. 


We  are  confronted  with  two  propositions  that  are 
si  Tto  each  other,  and  it  is  fair  to  presunae  that  one  of  rent  ,s 

nno  It  is  a time  for  sober,  honest  thought  and  discussion. 

” We  are  all  equatly  interested  in  the  outcome.  There  is  no  party 
o no  class  of  people  who  are  willfully  contemplating  ^atlonal  sul- 
ci da  rouohPt  fs  plain  that  should  the  wrong  P--’' 

a the  election,  as  it  did  four  years  ago-we  will  all  have  o 

s iffer  lor  the  mistake  that  is  J|^,'"Ll„cfir'-‘\VUh°inalice 

: i-roturcrh^of  ^ : sn 

siveth  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  press  on  -Let 

lo  th!  use  of  gold  and  silver  as  primary  money,  from 
’ scerta"  fact!  concerning  bimetallism,  monometallism,  liee  trade, 

^‘"No''a:mrd  nation  in  times  of  peace  has  ever  changed  from  a 

;old  basis  to  a silver  s'il’ver’  wdl  result  in 

;;“t!:e:r:d"  > '-p  m t..e  d^  jhis 

fdlnishes  us  to  “ make  haste  slowly."  and  to  weigh  well  what 

” V There  is  room  in  this  country  for  eight  hundred  million  people 

SSBSSfMIS. 

’'^Not  that  the  rich  haven’t  the  legal  right  to  enjoy  all  the  luxuries 
that  they  can  buy,  Tot  hke  w 'see  others 

::ty 'thUXs  ;l£i.h  t^.r  ever,.  ^Pf 

b^u!  r:::  :iCtht:rnr^^  .l  even  fm  me  ncn  .o 
;r,fHo»."ai«rn7a!vr 

in  1873. 
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consider  a solution  * The  unfortunate  understand  only  too  well  the 
meaning  of  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox’s  prophetic  verse : 

“ Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you, 

Weep  and  you  weep  alone.” 

There  is  without  doubt  a great  inequality  of  brains ; a great 
inequality  of  inheritances  ; a great  inequality  of  opportunities  ; an 
a vL  difference  in  health  and  surroundings,  but  all  are  members  o 
one  great  family,  and  when  we  see  an  object  of  charity  we  should 
be  able  to  say,  “ What  would  I do  if  I were  in  that  fellow  s place . 

“ It  is  often  a pleasure  to  think  of  our  nation  as  being  founded  not  only  upon 

the  cold  doctrine  of  equal  rights,  but  also  upon  the  warmer  ^sT 

for  man  It  is  desirable  that  some  man  or  some  group  of  men  shall  amass  money 
^.o^gh  to  construct  our  railroads  or  telegraphs,  or  to  launch  our  steanish^s  m 
condLt  our  large  public  works,  but  it  is  as  truly  a law  of  nature  that  the  ^^jonty 
of  the  earth’s  people  must  find  their  happiness  in  that  natural  law  of  nches.  ca 

contentment.” 

Some  misinformed  people,  to  correct  the  existing  evils,  banded 
themselves  together,  and  under  the  leadership  of  ^oxey,  marched 
to  Washington  ; sore-footed  and  hungry  they  returned,  but  v 

""*The”gold  mLrvr  dwindles  and  is  replenished  from  time  to  time 
by  the  issue  of  bonds  or  the  help  of  capitalists.  What  causes  t ns 
is  a question  for  consideration  ; it  has  not  occurred  before  since 
war,  and  this  is  the  same  country,  only  richer.  Is  it  not  clear 
any  fair-minded  person  that  there  have  been  recent 

blunders,  or  that  a sentiment  prevails  toward  bad  ^ 

we  are  confronted  with  effects  there  must  be  causes  : not  causes 

twenty-five  or  six  years  old,  but  of  the  present  hour 

There  are  many  elements  that  enter  into  our  troubles,  and  we  are 
called  upon  at  the  coming  election  to  vote  on  an  issue  most 
important  of  any  since  the  Civil  War.  Let  us  be  prepared  to  vote 

'""^hifseHls  of  pamphlets  purposes  to  deal  with  the  situation  as  it 
is,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the  causes  We  shall  Hev  to 
line,  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

. Anarchy  is  the  child  ol  jealousy  and  envy,  Iro.n  of  one  and  ''>Xel“ts“  1 

bv  the  other  I have  positively  known  some  millionaires  who  were  good  fellows  It  any 

I tail  after  seeing  so  Lny  around  me  r.ho  have  grown  rich  in  the  same  garden,  rvould 

LX  lo-  rne?ohla,neL,,rinciplesolnryco.n,r^^  , am  sure  they  haven , any  ; 

of  my  money.  J 
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Both  sides  have  views,  both  sides  have  rights  ; a candid  discussioi 
will  surely  result  in  much  good;  practical,  patriotic  suggestions  are 
requir;d.^  A spirit  of  investigation  is  demanded.  Properly  under- 
stood, we  need  have  no  fears  of  the  result  in  Novembei. 

Th(  decision  will  be  the  honest  judgment  of  our  people  Ihey 
should  make  a study  of  the  issues.  The  American 
arous(  d are  equal  to  any  emergency,  and  as  Lincoln  said, 

decisi  m is  right.” 

..  A ,a.ion,  like  an  indi.idual,  has  its  hours  of  ill  heal.h ; days  "'h-  U,e  hear, 
fears  laa.  i.  n,ay  be  on  the  border  of  death.  Bu,  as  only  cen.unes  ean  make 
great  i ation  live  so  nothing  but  long  illness  can  make  it  die. 


<•  C loital  is  nothing  until  labor  takes  hold  of  it  ; a bag  will  hold  money,  but  a 
bag  e.  nno.  Transform'  .ha.  money  into  an  ,ro„  ro,nd.  a .ra.n  of  ears,  or  an  engme. 

BASIS  OF  ARGUMENTS. 

Lai  or  is  .he  only  .rue  primary  nreasare 

rat  ‘Tcor  .CrnTer  ILm  Of  exchange.  Reahles  and 

imprc  vements  are  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

CHAPTER  II. 

money  and  its  terms  defined— questions,  ANSWERS, 

AND  SIMPLE  DEFINITIONS. 

" > v^e  must  understand  the  rudiments  to  think  and  talk  intelligently. 

I O What  is  the  true  meaning  of  primary  money  ? 

Money  that  is  made  of  something  of  intrinsic  va  ue-made  of 
metal,  the  value  of  which  is  established  by  the  cost  of  pioducti  , 

""'"l  abm  is  tTeVinciP^l  cost  in  producing  it,  therefore  labor  is  the 

pr-  cipal  element  in  Lasuring  value.  The  Governmen  s s amp 

Lnlizesits  use  as  money,  but  it  does  not  add  anything  to  its  lea 
value  It  simply  says  It  is  proper  ..eight  and  fineness  ' 

the  value  stamped  upon  it.  Primary  money  |s  y 
.veighs;  there  is  no  legal  tender  value  or  fiat  ’ 

rea  .vorth  being  established  by  its  purchasing  potver.  The  piinci- 
pal  X of  this  kind  of  money  is  that  of  a rating  standard 
S lOuTit  may  itself  be  used  as  money.  The  currency  of  a coun- 
try caT  be  anything  the  Government  elects  and  legalizes . such 
m<  ney  passes  L the  proxy  of  primary  money,  and  is  known  as  toke 
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I'  oney.  It  is  redeemable  on  n^'j^Xunuy  of  issue 

limary  money,  therefore  ,eal  metal  it  repre- 

lossessing  the  same  pure  asi  g P ( exchange. 

lents,  and  is  usually  ntative  money? 

I Q.  What  is  meant  by  token  P ,he 

I A.  Money  that  passes  „„ise  of  the  Govern- 

Nation’s  ability  to  do  so. 

NOTE.-A11  paper  money  is  token  JenL!”s^ince  they  possess  an  intrinsic 

nickel,  and  copper  are  not  token  money  their  use  to-day  is  on  the  basis 

and  are  wor.h  .vha.  .hey  ,hei,  putchasiiig  po«e,  is 

of  representative  money,  all  as  good  g 

on  a parity  with  gold. 

3.  Q.  What  is  meant  by  bimetalhsm^as  ap^^  Lobsters 

A.  This  is  a new  Mord  an  rreonle  accept  it  as  meaning 

Unabridged  Dictionary  ; ,1’°'^”"; " metals  as  money.  This 

..  bi”__two-'‘  metallism  ; . . 1,0^.  bimetallism  means 

rtXr  coined  at  their 

relative  values  and  circulating  at  a fi“d  ratio 
The  Century  Dictionary  defines  it  as  folio.,  s . 

Bimetallism  pertains  to  the  use  tw  o metafs  in  circulation  as 

values  set  by  fegislanve  enactmen  „eogni.es  both 

,,„„ey  a.  a fixed  rate.  Specihcaily  ha.  .curreii. 

r Tfir:."  T'afT  cltcuiaLg  luedlum  a.  a fixed  teialive  value. 

This  is  what  the  free  silver  f 

r .oney  a.  a fixed  ratio 

.."r  XTr. 

was  made  in  the  reign  of  L “ „tio,  in  consequence 

,3  to  f.  Supply  and  demand  an.ed 

of  which  silver  was  exported.  4 „„„ 

tions  to  cease,  but  the  people  <1'^  i,,„ed  against 

property.  Proclamation  ““  T,,ere  was  a great  specula- 

exportation,  but  they  ue  expense  of  the  people;  they 

tion’in  the  realms  money  at  t 

hoarded  the  undervalued  metal  ^ prevailed  under  any 

rX  JTXli:\.‘e  -:tr:parit^  ^Nlckolas  oresme  at 
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one  time  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  investigate  the  subject  and 
report.  His  report  was : 

" That  the  legal  ratio  of  coins  must  conform  strictly  to  the  relative  market  value 
of  the  metals ; that  if  the  fixed  legal  ratio  of  coins  differs  from  their  market  value 
the  one  which  is  undervalued  entirely  disappears  from  circulation,  and  the  baser 
coin  alone  remains  current  to  the  ruin  of  commerce. 

Later  Copernicus  was  appointed  by  the  King  of  Poland  for  the 
same  object ; he  arrived  at  identically  the  same  conclusions. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  a London  merchant  and  founder  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  and  Gresham  College,  whose  advice  was  always 
authority  on  matters  of  finance,  discovered  the  same  great  funda- 
mental natural  law*  which  still  bears  his  name,  and  is  known  as 

“ Gresham’s  Law,”  viz. ; 

“ That  no  two  metals  of  intrinsic  value  could  circulate  side  by 

side  as  primary  money  at  a parity. 

His  reasons  were  substantially  the  same  as  given  by  Oiesme. 

A pamphlet  issued  in  1696  on  this  subject  expresses  it  as  follows; 


“ When  two  sorts  of  coin  are  current  in  the  same  nation,  of  like  value  by  denomi- 
nation, but  not  intrinsically—/.  ^.,  in  market  value— that  which  has  the  least  value 
will  be  current,  and  the  other,  as  much  as  possible,  will  be  hoarded  or  melted 

down  or  exported.” 


In  1717  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  master  of  the  British  mint,  recommended 
a reduction  in  the  weight  of  the  guinea ; this  failed  to  make  the  two 
metals  circulate  at  a parity.  Commercial  value  regulated  by  supply 
and  demand  and  the  flunctuation  in  production  paid  no  attention 
to  statutes.  They  even  resorted  to  punishment  and  imposed  fines, 
but  to  no  avail ; the  undervalued  metal  was  hoarded  or  went  into 
the  melting  pot  and  was  sold  for  bullion.  We  and  all  other  coun- 
tries who  have  tried  to  maintain  bimetallism  have  failed  on  account 
of  the  Gresham-Oresme-Copernicus  law  as  described  above. 

The  “ Gresham  law  ” is  as  much  a natural  and  positive  law  as 

Newton’s  laws  of  gravity. 

To  coin  two  metals  as  primary  money  at  a parity,  it  must  be 
done  at  their  relative  values  as  commodities;  to  maintain  this 
parity  the  production  and  cost  of  production  must  continue  in  the 
same  ratio.  If  you  had  in  your  pocket  two  pieces  of  money  each 
stamped  one  dollar,  and  the  supply  and  demand  made  one  of  them 
worth  one  dollar  and  five  cents  as  compared  with  the  other,  which 
one  would  you  use  to  discharge  your  obligations  ? 

* Neither  of  these  three  had  any  record  of  what  either  of  the  others  had  done  ; neither 
did  they  know  of  their  investigations  or  reports. 
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the  only  practical  wav  to  coin  both  metals 

I.  to  accept  a broadet  meaning  of  the  term  “bimetallism,”  and 
::irthrroletals.  go, a a„a  si,vet.as  we  to-day. 
countries  do  where  they  both  pass  current. 

rating  standard,  and  the  other  on  a maintained  ^aAe  y 

, ^ metal  The  government  purchasing  the  cheaper 

according  to  its  in^lTcLTpfr.''"™^^  the°only 

system*thtt  tof'br^Idvocated  by  any  statesman  o(  »ny  a«ount 
many  years,  in  spite  of  al,  statements  to 

meaning  of  bimetallism  is  quite  ;i  dollar 

think  our  position  bimetallic  to-day,  and  because  a s 
passl  for  one  hundred  cents,  and  buys  as  much  as  gold,  they  do 
Tt  see  why  the  free  silver  dollar  would  not  do  the  same. 

i ‘2^J^;:u'‘s:t^w"  ^>'ver  on  a main- 

taitd  value.  Our  silver  now  passes  current 

^dltt'^acrrayr' ATorllrs  are  good  dollars,  good 
reserve,  and,  by  its  acts,  say  discrimi- 

anyont  in  pay- 

ment  for  obligations  due  us. 

r-  n What  is  meant  by  monometalism  . 

5k.  U retns  thT  use  of'^one  metal  as  primary  money,  as  a stand- 

wni  our  gold  and  silver  pass  in  foreign  countries? 

A Yes  by  weight  at  their  bullion  value. 

7 O Was  this  country  ever  on  a bimetallic  basis  . 

A FroTl7Q2  to  1834  our  laws  permitted  the  coinage  of  both 

,1  at  a ratio  of  15  to  I,  but  almost  no  gold  was  coined  or  in 
metals  at  a ratio  5 undervalued  by  statute  and  the 

ro::r:  it-  took  charge  of  it,  in  IS34  the  ^ 

.6to  i l by  this  -fo  saver  w.  -"t 'roM^tnonl 

m:ta,UcTa“sis  since  1834.  The  law  of  1873  legalised  what  had 

been  our  practice  for  thirty-nine  years. 

8 O.  Can  statutes  create  the  values  of  money  me  ’ 

A No  No  more  than  they  can  upon  other  commodities. 

1^.  o,  the  Engash  crown  whereby  it 

. Eacep.,0. : ••  0-4  ~ 

for  interest  on  the  public  deot. 

public  dues,  except  duties  on  imports. 
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claimed  a percentage  upon  every  ingot  of  gold  or  silver  brought  o 
the  mint  to  be  coined.  Hence,  in  such  cases,  a toll  for  coinage. 

1 1 commercial  law,  the  profit  derived  from  issuing  coins  at  a rate 

a^ove  their  intrinsic  value.  When  fifty  cents’  worth  of  silver  is 
made  into  one  dollar,  the  seignorage  is  fifty  cents. 

10.  O.  What  is  meant  by  demonetization  ? 

A.  To  deprive  a money  metal  of  its  legal  right  to  be  come  as 
I rimary  money. 

1 1.  O.  What  is  meant  by  subsidiary  coins? 

A.  Coins  made  for  small  change  ; denominations  less  than  the 
i nit ; less  than  one  dollar. 

12.  Q.  Explain  clearly  the  meaning  of  “free  coinage  of  silver 

A “ It  means  that  i6  ounces  of  silver  shall  have  the  same 
<lebt-paying  power  in  this  country  as  i ounce  of  gold.'’  It  means 
Ihe  coining  of  money  metals  in  relative  sizes  i6  times  as  much  in 
one  as  in  the  other.  This  ratio  was  established  by  statute  in  1834, 

• aking  into  consideration  the  relative  commercial  values  of  the  two 
netals  in  the  markets  of  the  world  at  that  time.  It  means  further, 
:hat  anyone  having  gold  or  silver  bullion  can,  at  their  will,  have 
;he  Government  coin  it  into  money,  standard  size  and  standard 
ineness,  with  the  Government’s  stamp  of  value  upon  it,  whether  it 

ivants  to  or  not. 
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N-OTE -There  ha.e  been  a great  many  ratio,  established  a.  diSerent  * 

oalis  ol'comnterdal  values.  In  .„a  when  our  first  coinage  laws  were  estabbshed  the 

'T.re'ta'et'Ergl'aud  the  .e.al.  were  coined  a.  a ratio  ol  6 to  . 1 in  thetweHth 
-enturv  at  0 to  I ; in  about  the  fifteenth  century,  to  i-  In  the  reign  o Jnmes 

; an  Melt  w;,  ntade  to  (is  the  arbitrary  ratio  of  .5  to  the  results  of  wh.eh 
,;;,e  disastrous  to  the  kingdom,  and  produced  general 

people.  The  nest  statistics  show  the  ratio  to  have  been  accepted  as  14  to  i. 
ratio  in  commercial  value  to-day  is  about  31  to  i. 


13.  Q.  Has  the  quantity  of  gold  increased  as  rapidly  as  the  pop- 
ulation since  1873  ? . 

A Much  faster,  and  it  has  fallen  in  value,  since  it  takes  more  to 

buy  a day’s  work  to-day  than  it  did  then,  based  upon  the  average 
of  wages.  The  rates  of  interest  are  lower,  which  is  another  proo 

that  it  has  not  appreciated.  , , j u 

14.  Q.  Can  the  value  of  primary  money  be  established  by 

leg^slahon . statutes  that  a certain  amount  of  silver 

shill  be  called  one  dollar,  but  its  real  value  will  be  determined 
by  the  purchasing  power  it  possesses  in  the  open  markets  of  the 

world. 
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mem: 


yf„y,_Co.ld  the  Government  establish  the  cIi: 

that  they  could  not.  They  “2“^  ' „„|d  only  make  halt  as  much  bread. 

?h?:L7l^“wbeat  is  to  sustain  life,  the  val.e  (office,  of  money  is  Us  pur- 

chasing  power. 

, 5.  Q.  Have  the  debts  ot  the  world  anything  to  do  with  the 

"'Tnl  xTe^will  all  be  paid  by  the  crops  and  products  of  the 
future  by  the  errand  hogs'yet  unborn,  and  by  the  coal  and  tron 

The  merchant  m Boston  says  dollars  ; the 

the  farmer  m Kansas  says  ii  ^^^^^dities.  each  one 

terms  are  agreed  upon,  and  they  P through  the 

16.  Q.  What  ih 

VOCATE  IN  REGARD  TO  SILVER.  ui 

THEY  PROPOSE  TO  DO?  demand 

A.  They  propose  to  disregard  of 

entirely;  they  purpose  to  pay  no  att  P^  mine-owner  can 

* or^j^luots  ii^o  poor  dollars,  and  that 
have  the  Government  com  ^ ^„ept  them  lor 

the  farmers  and  laborers  of  t„“ay  by  an  arbi- 

wheat,  or  for  services  ^-^ered  l h y jrpo^e  Jo  SJ  _ V 

trary  law  that  l6  ounces  o si  ve  understand.  They 

gold.  Why  they  cost  no  more  for  print- 

could  just  as  well  jy  y gold. 

‘Nfmmltwsruld  pay  as  much  attention  to  one  proposition  as  to 

' Vr—  V. ...  - 

values  would  cause  the  ° denomination  disap- 

current  as  ooin  ot  less  value  always  becomes 

pearmg  from  circulatio  . ^ 

"t^TheirpZosit"^^  -ans  silver  monometal 
Thus  a l of  Lr  values  would  be  measured  by  the  value  of 
l^'silver tte  :Lr  dollar  ; the  meaning  of  the  word  dollar  would 

be  changed. 

Many  people  innocep.ly  iT.y  al 

proposition  to  °P'"  ^ ,Aasis,  and  that  by  adopting  free  coinage. 


of  silver  all  over  the  world  to  a i6  to  i ratio  with  gold.  There  could  be  no  greater 
mistake.  They  fail  to  see  that  it  also  involves  a change  m our  unit,  standard,  or 
measure  of  value.  If  the  proposition  was  that  the  United  States  should  g.ve  a 
gold  dollar  for  37  iX  grains  of  pure  silver  brought  to  the  mints,  then  that  would 
really  be  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  our  Government  to  raise  the  price  of  silver  ; and 
how  long  we  could  raise  it  would  depend  on  how  much  silver  there  was  in  the 

world,  and  how  much  gold  we  had. 


Our  hope  for  our  country  may  rest  upon  the  fact  that  its  vices  and  errors  have 
not  become  great  enough  to  reach  out  and  stop  the  wheels  of  education,  religion, 

and  the  industry  of  its  millions.” 

CHAPTER  III. 

SOME  OF  THE  CAUSES  FOR  OUR  HARD  TIMES. 

An  honest  theory  for  the  present  depression  demands  discussion. 
If  wrong,  it  should  be  successfully  contradicted  ; if  right,  it  should 
help  those  who  are  groping  in  the  dark.  The  following  is  offered 

in  this  spirit. 

It  is  easy  to  assert  that  the  cause  for  hard  times  was  the  demone- 
tization of  silver  in  1873,  but  hard  to  prove  it.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  “ Our  nation  stands  to-day  impeded  by  its  unsolved  problems. 

Coxey’s  army  did  not  accomplish  any  good,  and  much  harm 
came  from  their  misguided  efforts.  It  advertised  to  the  world 
what  the  leadership  of  a demagogue  could  do,  and  how  easy  it  is 
to  lead  some  of  the  American  people  astray.  If  any  of  our  silver 
friends  think  demonetization  of  silver  responsible  for  our  present 
troubles;  think  that  a mistake  was  made  in  1873  by  the  United 
States,  and  a little  later  by  nearly  the  whole  civilized  world,  they 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  make  a worse  mistake  in  November 
next.  “ Coxeyites  ” are  very  strong  “ silverites.”  If  demonetization 
of  silver  in  ’73  is  responsible  for  our  troubles  since  ’93,  more  than 
twenty  years  afterward,  why  should  we  not  with  just  as 
reason  credit  all  the  good  times  up  to  1893  to  the  same  cause  . f 

If  I were  to  say  anything  about  the  advocates  of  free  silver, 
would  say  that  they  are  “ short  on  facts  and  long  on  theories. 

* From  “ The  Silver  Question  in  a Nutshell.”  ^ 

+ President  Harrison  in  his  annual  message,  December,  1892,  said  ; ‘ I have  peat 

satisfaction  in  being  able  to  say  that  the  general  conditions  affecting  the  cominercial  an 
industrial  interests  of  the  United  States  are  in  the  higtiest  degree  favoraWe  A compar 
son  of  the  existing  conditions  with  those  of  the  most  favored  period  in  the 
country  will,  I believe,  show  that  so  high  a degree  of  prosperity  and  so  general  a diffusion 
of  the  comforts  of  life  were  never  before  enjoyed  by  our  people.” 

This  simply  expressed  the  facts  of  that  time,  and  no  one  disputed  them. 


It  is  the  question  of  standards,  and  a provision  for  government  as 
well  as  individual  income,  that  confronts  us  to-day  and  paralyzes 
business,  not  the.  requirement  for  the  government  to  manufacture 
more  money.  It  is  the  discarding  of  the  first  law  of  nature,  which 
is  “ self-preservation,”  self-protection,  and  substituting  the  Wilson 
bill,  “ a tariff  for  revenue  only,”  and  the  possibility  that  our  people 
will  in  the  near  future  vote  for  a short  dollar  and  free  trade. 

“ The  government,  like  an  individual,  must  run  its  affairs  on  busi- 
ness principles,  must  look  to  the  interests  of  its  own  people.  No 
law  which  creates  every  month  a deficiency  can  be  regarded  as  a 
success. 

“ The  credit  of  the  government,  like  that  of  the  individual  citizen, 
is  best  subserved  by  living  within  its  means  and  providing  means 
with  which  to  live,”  and  when  the  credit  of  the  government  suffers 
we  all  suffer. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-one  cubic  inches  make  a gallon:  if  you 
were  manufacturing  something  that  sold  by  the  gallon,  and  there 
was  a possibility  that  the  future  gallon  would  contain  less  cubic 
inches,  would  you  not  wait  until  the  new  standard  gallon  was  estab- 
lished before  you  manufactured  any  surplus?  This  is  just  what 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  doing  to-day;  the  standard 
gallon  is  established,  as  is  also  the  number  of  units  in  the  dozen,  but 
the  future  rating  standard  of  our  dollar  is  in  doubt.  The  ship  of 
commerce  is  cast  upon  the  sea  of  uncertainty,  and  nothing  is  so 
detrimental  to  business  as  uncertainty. 

Many  of  our  laborers  are  out  of  employment  on  account  of 
importing  goods  from  abroad.  Our  business  men  very  naturally 
buy  goods  in  the  cheapest  markets.  Foreign  agents,  especially 
English  agents,  are  with  us,  and  if  we  were  to  look  to  that  country 
which  is  so  hated  by  some  of  the  “ silverites,”  we  would  see  among 
its  workingmen  the  greatest  prosperity  they  have  known  for  years. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill  they  have  been  manu- 
facturing goods  for  us,  goods  that  should  have  been  manufactured 
here.  The  American  laborers  should  note  the  marked  difference  in 
the  reception  of  the  late  J.  G.  Blaine  in  England  to  that  of  Wilson, 
the  framer  of  the  Wilson  bill.  Wilson  is  loved  in  England  ; Blaine 
was  loved  in  America  and  feared  by  England.  One  advocated  keep- 
ing the  American  markets  for  the  products  of  American  labor,  the 
other  framed  a bill  that  opened  our  markets  for  the  products  of 
foreign  labor ; the  result  of  one  policy  is  to  export  gold  to  pay  for 
merchandise  imported,  the  result  of  the  Blaine  policy  was  to  keep 
our  gold  and  to  trade  merchandise. 

We  are  confronted  with  the  two  propositions  in  the  Democratic 
platform  this  fall,  ” Free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  and  a tariff 
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\ for  revenue  only.”  The  first  means  a change  of  our  measure  of  value, 

the  second  means  free  trade.  The  platform  of  the  other  party 
advocates  sustaining  the  present  standard  of  value  and  returning  to 
a protective  tariff.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  country  for 

manv  years  under  a protective  tariff ? What  is  it  now? 

Secretary  Stanton  once  asked  Abraham  Idncoln  what  he  thought 
of  a protective  tariff.  Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  “ I don’t  know  much 
about  the  tariff,  but  I do  know  that  if  my  wife  buys  her  cloak  in 
America  we  get  the  money  and  the  cloak,  and  that  American  labor 
is  paid  for  producing  it ; if  she  buys  her  cloak  abroad  we  °n  y 
the  cloak,  the  other  country  gets  the  money,  and  foreign  labor 

receives  the  benefit. 

OTHER  REASONS. 

There  are  other  economic  reasons  for  hard  times.  To  under- 
stand how  business  has  been  done  in  this  country  for  the  last  few 
years,  attempt  to  take  the  last  boat  from  Coney  Island  on  a Satur- 
day night : the  jam  will  clearly  demonstrate  the  selfishness  of  man- 
kind, and  show  you  how  everyone  tramples  on  others  to  make  way 
for  himself.  You  never  hear  the  words  “ Excuse  me . This  is  as 
true  in  the  commercial  world,  and  was  better  illustrated  y 
Bellamy’s  stage  coach  where  everyone  was  climbing  for  the  top 
and  when  there  hung  on  for  dear  life  to  keep  from  being  crowded 
off.  Very  often,  however,  one  fell  to  the  bottom,  only  to  be  forced 

into  the  traces  to  help  draw  the  others. 

i There  has  been  during  recent  years  an  extremely  congested  state 

of  business.  With  our  great  and  promising  prosperity  an  extremely 
' speculative  disposition  has  taken  hold  of  the  general  public;  all 

j have  been  madly  rushing  for  the  top  of  the  coach ; they  have 

even  attempted  to  reach  it  at  one  bound,  and  have  often  fallen  back 
with  a sickening  thud ; those  who  have  had  to  again  assume  the 
labors  of  drawing  the  load  have  become  balky,  the  result  of  whic  i 

has  been  strikes  and  disaster.  , -c  -fi 

When  we  were  building  railroads  connecting  the  Pacific  with  the 

Atlantic,  and  the  North  with  the  South,  the  demand  for  labor  and 
the  profitable  investment  of  capital  was  almost  unlimited,  but  w len 
the  demand  for  this  was  supplied  we  had  to  look  for  new  fields  to 
conquer.  The  building  of  cities  and  villages  all  along  these  rail- 
roads for  some  time  afterward  employed  the  surplus  labo^  but  it 
was  carried  to  excess.  An  army  of  boomers  backed  by  Eastern 
and  foreign  capital  filled  these  newly  made  cities,  and  each  rented 
an  office  and  furnished  it  with  a few  chairs  and  a table  and  with 
“ wheels-in-his-head  schemes,”  stuck  out  his  sign  “ Real  Estate  an 
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Loans  ” and  when  he  didn’t  find  anything  to  loan  his  borro^^  ed 
money  on  he  laid  out  a new  addition  to  the  already  boomed  city, 
and  attempted  to  turn  somebody’s  cow  pasture  into  brick  blocks 
Many  farmers  left  their  farms  to  mingle  in  the  “ giddy  swim. 

once^eard  of  a Western  farmer  who  visited  a neighbormg  cit>  t 

trade  his  farm  for  city  lots;  he  was  driven  out  and  shown  what 
real  estate  man  told  him  was  excellent  city  property,  and  when 
askU  where  his  farm  was  he  replied,  “We  passed  that  some  time 

^^Most  of  this  business  was  done  on  credit ; bought  to-day  on 
credit  sold  to-morrow  at  an  increased  valuation,  on  -edit  again 
Capital  flowed  from  the  East  to  the  West ; everybody  was  nc 
upL  inflated  valuation.,  but  the  bubble  burst,  the  tesul^o  ^vluc 
much  to  do  with  the  condition  of  times  to-day.  AU  booms 
have  a reaction  ; the  boomed  valuation  of  silver  “U^^'r  ‘he  bherma 
law  dropped  steadily  from  about  ninety  cents  to  about  fifty.  T 
old  inevitable  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  came  ‘tor. 

and  said  “ What  have  the  notions  of  mankind,  statutes,  o 
vlSons  ; 1 control  them,”  and  with  a hand  of  magic  leveled  the 
value  of  silver,  with  its  production  and  cost  of  P™buction.^ 
Foreis:ners  heard  of  our  prosperity,  and  every  p 
brought  immigrants,  mechanics  and  laborers  of  all  every  oi 

after  a job;  and  supply  and  demand  again  were  called  in  and 
price  of  labor  leveled  accordingly.  All  of  this  since  i /3» 
^monetization  of  silver.  We  have  had 

all  countries  envious ; prosperity  that  has  -’-d;  . 

homes  to  become  Americans,  and  then  we  are  told  that 
7Rtion  in  ’73  is  responsible  for  the  troubles  since  189^. 

To  many  elemmits  have  entered  into  the  conditions  that  nmv 

confront  tis  that  no  one  but  a demagogue  who  wandeis  ' 

cal  flights  amid  the  rhythms  of  sound,  would  attempt  to-  ay  o 
at  Tour  difficulties  to  one  cause,  or  say  to  the  ones  who  have  and 
are  pay  ing  labor  good  dollars,  “ You  shall  not  press  down  upon 
the  brow  of  labor  this  crown  of  thorns— you  shall  not  cruci  > ma 

the  West  and  to  prevent  an  absolute  free-silvei  bill.  It  c.me 

out  of  our  treasury  in  about  four  years  over  $260,000,000  of  gold  , 

it  drove  over  $500,000,000  foreign  capital,  gold,  out 

it  has  caused  a heavy  loss  for  the  Go'’"""’"' Ig  idlv  in 
of  the  value  in  the  silver  purchased  under  this  ac  , J S • 

our  vaults  at  Washington  ; it  destroyed  our  foreign  cr 

fideiT  in T,  who  Ld,  “The  United  States  are  diluting  then 

money;  they  are  attempting  impossibilities;  they  cannot  contin 
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to  maintain  the  parity  of  the  purchasing  power  of  silver  with  that 
of  gold  when  they  are  buying  so  much ; they  are  surely  going  on  a 
silver  basis,  and  we  want  our  money  while  it  can  be  had  in  the 
metal  against  which  legislation  has  no  effect.”  In  the  face  of  all 
this  we  are  told  that  we  want  freer  silver. 

Every  ship  from  abroad  brought  American  securities  for  sale, 
and  every  ship  leaving  our  ports  carried  gold  for  ballast.  The 
change  of  administration,  with  the  promised  change  of  policy,  was 
another  thing  that  forced  itself  upon  us  just  at  a time  when  we  had 
troubles  enough.  The  promised  policy  of  this  administration  was 
to  tear  down  the  well-tried  policy  of  protection  and  reciprocity,  the 
works  of  James  G.  Blaine,  and  to  put  in  its  place  that  policy  which 
says,  “ We  don’t  care  for  American  laborers,  we  have  nothing  but  a 
selfish  motive  ; all  we  want  is  ‘ a tariff  for  revenue  only,’  and  a chance 
to  buy  our  own  goods  in  the  cheapest  markets.”  How  well  they 
have  done  this  everybody  knows  ; its  results  are  only  too  apparent 
from  the  idle  factories  and  hungry  and  unemployed  laborers.  “ It 
never  rains  but  it  pours.”  Theoretical  economists  and  interested 
mine-owners  launched  their  free-silver  scheme,  which  doubled  the 
dose  of  poison  from  which  the  patient  was  suffering.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  we  should  all  be  proud  of  a country  that  could  stand  up 
under  all  these  troubles  as  well  as  this  has.  The  crisis  was  pre- 
cipitated by  these  changes  ; many  were  not  in  condition  to  stand  it ; 
our  banks  in  self-protection  called  upon  our  business  men  for  what 
was  due  them  ; commercial  paper  could  not  be  renewed  ; it  became  a 
period  of  liquidation,  reaching  from  the  Government  down  to  the 
individual,  and  from  the  boomed  West  to  the  conservative  East,  and 
it  has  resulted  in  bringing  from  the  dark  closets  many  skeletons 
and  worthless  securities.  Labor  has  been  poorly  employed,  which 
has  caused  an  “ under  consumption  ” of  products.  The  balance  of 
trade  has  been  against  us,  even  the  products  of  the  poor  paid  labor 
of  Japan,  under  the  Wilson  bill,  have  been  allowed  to  compete  with 
the  laborers  of  America.  Mongolian  products  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  Caucasians’.  The  trouble  is  not  a lack  of  money  but  a lack 
of  employment  for  it ; we  have  seen  very  prosperous  times  when 
there  was  less  money  />er  capita  than  there  is  to-day  ; and  how,  if  the 
Government  should  be  compelled  to  coin  the  “ Silver  Bugs  ’ silver, 
the  farmer  or  laborer  could  expect  to  get  any  more  money  of  his 
own,  I have  never  had  explained  to  me. 

Free  coinage  does  not  mean  free  distribution.  Money  only 
becomes  ours  for  a consideration  ; we  get  it  “ by  the  sweat  of  our 
brows”  ; if  this  money  were  silver,  passing  on  its  “ own  shape,”  fine- 
ness, and  value  the  supply  would  have  to  be  doubled  to  equal  in 
value  or  purchasing  power  any  of  the  money  we  have  to-day.  The 
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American  people  will  not  ";°Ve?e"overl^m 

learned  a severe  lesson,  "'77“  conducted  national  affairs 

ences  of  the  past  few  years  that  theories  and  promises  don  t D y 
bread  or  “ make  hair  grow  upon  bald  heads. 


by  so^e  ^-.pocus  process^o 

Nevada. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

HOW  WOULD  FREE  SILVER  .LFFECT  ME  ?-HOW  WOULD  IT 

AFFECT  MY  COUNTRY . 

FVERYBODY  should  take  this  question  right  at  home  and  consider 
it  from  the  standpoint  of  personal  interest. 
originated  with  the  Western  mme-owners. 

7r  launching  this  boom,  and  we  believe  that  they  did  , from 
ir  1 At  first  their  followers  were  few,  but  the>  nave 

selfish  motives.  • * make  converts  • they  have  taken 

taken  advantage  of  every  V,,  7„bles  have 

advantage  of  this  depression  and  asserted 

rnmp  from  the  demonetization  of  silver.  _ 

Many  honest  and  well-meaning  people  have  accepted  the. 

theories  being  only  too  willing  to  accept  anything  that 

rS  in  itsfnfancy  it  wasageographical  question, with  only^ 

of  the  West  who  were  personally  interested  m silver  mines  for 
" when  there  was  a market  for  aU  *e  ^Iver  t at  was  pro 
duced  at  a good  price,  nobody  ever  heard  of  a silverite.  tve 
tnator  Stelart  of  Nevada,  who  is  now  one  oHhe  strongest  silver 

K^^orA^er advocate  of  the  gold 
^.ndard  as  is  shown  by  his  speeches  in  Congress,  extracts  froin 
which  mLy  be  found  in  another  part  of 

for  as  good  gold  arguments  as  can  be  produced  to-day.  ^'’aw 
Stewarfl  an  able  man,  and  when  he  was  talking  from  the  heart  he 
said  good  things.  He  is  now  said  to  be  interested  m t e P^  ^ 
Ln  of  silver  and  is  possibly  talking  from  selfish  motives.  Strange 
but  true-'Le  are  all  of  us  more  or  less  influenced  by  our  own 

financial  interests. 
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There  are  other  politicians  who  live  in  free-silver  districts  where 
1heir  constituents  demand  that  they  teach  their  doctrines,  and  as 
lhey  have  high  political  aspirations,  personal  interests,  and  not 
ihe  courage  to  try  to  correct  this  evil,  they  are  voicing  the  senti- 
ments of  those  who  vote,  talking  for  votes,  niaking  speeches  to  the 
! galleries, 

In  conversation  with  the  editor  of  a country  newspaper  the  other 
(lay  he  remarked  : “ I am  a gold  man  ‘ from  the  top  of  my  head  to 
t he  soles  of  my  feet ; ’ I have  always  believed  in  the  gold  standard, 
■)ut  I am  running  a Democratic  paper  out  in  Missouri,  and  nine  out 
of  ten  of  my  subscribers  are  rampant  silver  men;  if  I don  t favor 
ree  silver,  I will  lose  more  than  half  of  my  subscribers,  and  I depend 
ipon  the  circulation  of  my  paper  for  my  daily  bread.  What  can 

do?” 

His  paper  is  now  advocating  free  silver. 

These  instances  only  show  why  some  people  have  a change  of 
leart,  and  are  affected  by  what  will  afford  only  temporary  results. 
The  mine-owner  under  free  silver  could  only  get  an  increased  or 
nflated  price  for  his  silver  for  a short  time.  It  would  so  stimulate 
jroduction  that  the  price  w'ould  be  reduced  beyond  any  estimate. 
The  politician  is  simply  attempting  to  ride  on  the  tide,  and  hoping 
hat  his  constituents  who  pass  through  the  wreck  with  him  will 
itand  by  him  in  the  future.  The  editor,  with  his  hands  on  the  pulse 
)f  his  subscribers,  believes  that  he  will  know  when  to  change  the 
Dolicy  of  his  paper ; but  now  let  us  look  at  our  own  interests.  We 
lo  not  come  under  any  of  the  above  heads.  “ What  effect  would 
silver  have  upon  me  ? ” 

To  understand  this  we  must  determine  clearly  in  our  own  minds 
:he  effect  free  coinage  would  have  upon  the  value  of  our  dollar.  If 
t would  give  everybody  more  good  money  and  raise  the  value  of 
;he  silver  in  a dollar,  so  it  would  be  worth  as  much  as  a gold  dollar 
ind  maintain  that  value,  then  we  should  all  be  in  favor  of  free 
;oinage.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  give  everybody  more 
jood  money,  but  would  reduce  the  value  of  our  dollar,  the  same  as 
t has  done  in  Mexico  and  all  free-coinage  countries,  to  the  value 
Df  the  silver  dollar,  making  the  wmrd  dollar  mean  another  thing,  “a 
short  dollar,”  and  thus  reduce  the  value  of  all  our  life  insurance 
policies,  of  all  our  saving-bank  deposits,  etc.,  about  one-half,  then 
,ve  should  be  against  free  coinage. 

More  than  “ i6  to  i ” of  our  best  statesmen,  best  financiers,  and 
Dankers,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land  are  gold 
nen,  and  the  seventeenth  is  a silver  man,  because  he  has  an  “ ax  to 
yrind.”  They  will  not  only  tell  you  that  it  will  result  in  the  cheapen- 
ng  of  our  dollar,  but  they  will  also  tell  you  that  it  will  result  in  driv- 
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ing  all  of  our  gold  out  of  circulation  and  place  us  absolutely  upon 
a silver  monometallic  basis.  They  will  tell  you  farther  that  it  will 
result  in  a contraction  of  our  circulating  medium  by  the  loss  of  all 
our  gold  and  by  the  discount  in  the  value  of  our  new  dollar.  If  we 
will  only  stop  and  consider  the  question  ourselves,  we  can  readily  see 
why  this  would  be  true.  History  will  show  us  that  no  two  metals 
were  ever  coined  at  a parity  and  maintained  at  a parity.  All 
countries  have  tried  it  and  have  failed  in  every  instance.  The 
cheaper  metal  always  circulates  as  money  at  its  face  value,  and  the 
other  goes  to  a premium  and  out  of  circulation.  To  understand 
this  better,  we  should  say  that  the  poorer  dollar  passes  at  a discount 
instead  of  saying  that  the  better  dollar  has  gone  to  a premium. 
The  gold  dollar  fluctuates  but  little,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  the 
better  metal  to  rate  our  standards  by ; when  we  accept  a dollar 
rated  by  gold  we  know  just  what  it  is  worth  and  what  it  will  buy. 
It’s  alike  good  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  is  accepted 
in  any  market  of  the  world  without  discount.  ^ 

Twenty-three  and  tw’O-tenths  grains  of  gold  will  buy  a hundred 
cents’  worth  of  anything,  anywhere,  without  the  stamp  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ; its  purchasing  power  is  determined  on  the  scales.  Three 
hundred  and  seventy-one  and  one-fourth  grains  of  silver  will  only 
buy  about  fifty  cents’  worth  of  products  when  the  stamp  of  the 
Government  is  erased,  in  this  country  or  any  other. 

“HOW  WOULD  FREE  SILVER  AFFECT  ME?” 

I am  working  for  $ioo  a month ; under  free  silver  the  prices  of 
everything  I eat,  wear,  and  use,  would  go  up  to  correspond  with  the 
depreciated  dollar,  and  how  am  I going  to  get  any  more  dollars? 
My  wages  would  be  the  last  thing  to  be  raised.  The  stock  markets 
and  boards  of  trade  would  at  once  list  the  prices  of  merchandise,  but 
the  poor  laborer  s wages  are  not  on  the  boards.  The  Labor  Union  I 
belong  to  has  never  been  very  successful  in  raising  wages. 

I have  $500  in  the  savings  bank  for  “ a rainy  day  ” ; there  is 
nothing  said  in  my  bank  book  about  its  being  returned  in  “ gold 
or  its  equivalent  although  I noticed  such  a clause  in  the  lease 
I signed  with  my  landlord  the  other  day ; so,  under  free  coinage, 
the  bank  could  pay  me  in  fifty-cent  dollars,  with  purchasing  power 
of  only  one-half  of  that  deposited  with  them. 

I have  a thousand  dollars  in  a Building  and  Loan  Association. 
This  could  be  returned  to  me  in  the  same  cheap  dollars.  I have 
two  thousand  dollars  paid  up  life  insurance  to  protect  my  family 
in  case  of  death  ; this,  too,  is  subject  to  the  same  discount,  if  the 
“ Popo-Democratic  ” ticket  should  win  in  November. 
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I am  thinking  of  going  into  business  next  year,  and  if  I do  I 
sliall  have  to  borrow  money.  Under  free  coinage  and  “short 
d )llars  ” it  would  take  about  twice  as  many  as  it  would  in  dollars 
o the  present  standard.  Will  the  rates  of  interest  go  down  by  that 
[ dfference?  No.  I should  think  bankers  under  this  proposition 

f would  want  free  coinage  ; they  could  loan  more  dollars;  but  when 

; y )u  come  to  take  the  second  thought  they  look  a great  ways  ahead 

; a id  see  that  the  general  results  would  be  bad. 

! These  questions,  when  brought  right  home  to  us,  should  set  us 

thinking,  should  cause  us  to  investigate.  If  we  were  sick  we  would 
employ  a physician;  if  we  had  a case  in  court  w'e  w'ould  employ  a 
k wyer ; why  not,  for  the  same  reason,  accept  the  advice  of  a good 
fi  lancier  upon  money  matters?  They  are  not  interested  in  wrecking 
the  country.  The  government  policy  that  protects  the  interests  of 
tlie  richest  man  in  the  world  protects  the  interest  of  the  poorest  as 
well.  Bankers  do  not  want  to  make  hard  times.  Would  the  farmer 
prison  the  soil  in  which  he  sows  his  seed?  On  the  contrary  he 
would  give  it  fertilizer. 

Our  common  people  are  the  gardens  that  grow'  all  the  flow'ers  of 
prosperity;  it  is  especially  to  the  interest  of  the  capitalist  that  the 
c )untry  be  prosperous.  Would  the  money  power  “kill  the  goose 
tliat  lays  the  golden  egg”?  No,  it  must  have  prosperous  people 
to  whom  to  loan  its  money. 

Our  times  need  lessons  in  patriotism,  need  patriots  and  states- 
nien,  not  politicians  and  demagogues.  The  demagogue  often 
c 'eates  sentiment  and  causes  troubles  that  rest  heavily  upon  the 
poor.  You  w'ill  doubtless  hear  from  their  platform  how  the  rich 
a'e  w'orking  against  the  poor,  and  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  keep 
t:mes  hard  and  squeeze  the  life’s  blood  out  of  the  people. 

If  someone  will  explain  to  me  how  this  can  be  done  when  there 
i‘  no  blood  there,  I w'ill  know  how'  to  collect  some  poor  bills  long 
pist  due. 

A demagogue  is  a man  wdio  uses  words  freely,  but  facts  care- 
1(  ssly  ; when  you  hear  one  talk,  if  interested  in  the  subject,  look  up 
h s statistics. 

HOW  WOULD  FREE  COINAGE  AFFECT  MY  COUNTRY? 

I like  to  use  these  words,  “my  country.”  There  is  something 
ii  spiring  about  them.  I wdll  protect  my  country  and  its  interests  to 
tiie  best  of  my  ability.  So  it  becomes  necessary  for  me  and  all 
t:  ue  Americans  at  this  time  to  carefully  w'eigh  this  great  question 
b sfore  casting  our  votes  in  November.  We  have  a great  duty  to 
perform.  Here  is  what  Daniel  Webster  said  about  the  issue  that 
n ow  confronts  us  : 
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There  are  some  political  evils  which  are  seen  as  soon  as  they  are 
and  which  alarm  at  once  as  well  the  people  as  the  Government.  Wars  and 
invasions,  therefore,  are  not  always  the  most  certain  destroyers  of  national  pios- 
perity.  They  come  in  no  questionable  shape.  They  announce  t 
proach.  and  the  general  security  is  preserved  by  the  general  alarm.  ^ 

L evils  of  a debased  coin,  a depreciated  paper  currency,  or  a depiessed  and  fall- 
InTpublic  credit.  These  insinuate  themselves  in  the  shape  o facilities,  accom- 
modation, and  relief.  They  hold  out  the  most  fallacious  hope  of  an  easy  paymen 
of  debts  and  a lighter  burden  of  taxation/*  - 

And  Alexander  Hamilton  said  this: 

“ There  is  scarcely  any  point  in  the  economy  of  national  affairs  of  greater 
moment  than  the  uniform  preservation  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  money  uni  . 
On  this  the  security  and  steady  value  of  property  essentially  depends. 

The  first  result  upon  this  country  would  be  that  of  placing  it  on 
the  “ black  list  ” by  the  rest  of  the  world  ; we  would  at  once  be 
classed  with  half-civilized  free  silver  countries,  and  the  commercia 
result  would  be  much  like  that  of  the  individual  results  already 

The  Government  would  not  attempt,  nor  could  it  maintain  the 
value  of  our  dollars  on  a gold  basis  ; there  would  be  a grand  rush  on 
the  United  States  treasury  for  the  gold  ; this  would  cause  at  once 
the  suspension  of  specie  payment,  or  to  be  better  understood  it 
would  be  much  like  placing  the  United  States  treasury  in  the  hands 
of  a receiver;  it  could  not  pay  all  the  obligations  in  gold  and  con- 
sequently would  have  to  take  this  method  in  order  to  be  fair  o 

^'^Russ'ia^is  on  a silver  basis  and  she  suspended  specie  payment  in 
1855,  and  has  not  yet  resumed.  It  is  asserted  on  good  authority 

that  she  is  now  preparing  to  go  to  a gold  basis. 

The  general  results  can  hardly  be  pictured,  they  would  be  so  far- 
reaching  and  disastrous.  We  would  have  to  pay  for  all  imports  at 
the  rate  of  two  dollars  for  one  as  compared  with  our  present  dollar, 
and  the  simple  express  charges  on  handling  the  amount  of  silver  to 
do  this  would  be  a big  item.  The  general  outcome  of  ree  coinage 
cannot  be  better  described  than  Dr.  Wm.  Preston  Hill  expresses 
it  in  his  pamphlet,  so  I give  his  words  here  ; 

-‘Suppose  that  a free  silver  President  and  Congress,  pledged  to  carry  out  this 
policy  were  elected  in  November,  1896.  We  must  recollect  that  they  vv.uld  not 
so  imo  power  and  could  not  enforce  the  new  basis  until  March,  1897  Can  any 
Ldy  believe  that  the  very  next  morning  after  the  election  there  would  not  begin  a 
mac[  scramble  to  get  what  little  gold  was  left  in  the  treasury  ; that  every  o y 

would  not  rush  upon  his  bank  to  get  out  his  money  fo/a 

money  of  the  present  standard  ; that  the  gold  would  not  be  hoarded  w aiting  fo 

premium  and  go  entirely  out  of  circulation  ? 

^Author  of  “ The  Silver  Question  in  a Nutshell/*  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


There  would  ensue  a universal  lack  of  confidence,  a run  on  every  bank  in  the 
cot  ntr)^  The  banks  would  be  forced  to  close  their  doors  and  liquidate,  and 
enf  >rce  the  payment  of  all  money  due  to  them,  and  thus  force  every  business  man 
to  he  wall. 

* Kverybody  would  try  to  get  all  existing  obligations  closed  before  the  change 
to  the  new  standard  and  to  sell  every  security  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  change 
bef  )re  it  became  depreciated. 

* All  our  manufacturing  industries  would  be  forced  to  close  their  doors,  to  wait 
for  the  new  order  of  things,  because  they  could  not  manufacture  products  which 
wo  lid  soon  have  to  meet  the  competition  of  free-silver  wages. 

‘ We  have  here  all  the  elements  of  a panic  more  widespread  and  disastrous 
than  any  this  country  has  ever  had;  and  I feel  sure  that  the  actual  loss  in  wealth 
to  he  country  due  to  the  universal  cessation  of  industry,  stagnation  of  business, 
and  entire  loss  of  confidence  in  the  future  would  greatly  exceed  our  entire  national 
del»t.  In  the  midst  of  this  panic  those  who  had  a debt  falling  due  would  be  more 
inj  ired  than  anybody  else,  because  they  would  find  it  impossible  either  to  renew 
the  ir  loan  or  to  get  money  to  pay  it,  and  they  would  be  sold  out.  The  effect  upon 
thi  i country  would  be  the  same  as  the  effect  upon  a bank  which  should  post  upon 
its  doors  the  notice,  ' Next  spring  this  bank  will  pay  only  fifty  cents  upon  the 
do  lar.’  Nobody  need  be  told  that  the  creditors  of  that  bank  would  not  wait  till 
ne:  t spring  to  place  it  into  the  hands  of  a receiver.” 

DIALOGUE. 

‘ What  does  all  this  talk  about  i6  to  i free  silver  mean  ? ” 

‘ It  means  that  if  free  silver  wins,”  said  the  long-haired  individual,  “ you  can 
tal  e a gold  dollar  to  the  bank  and  get  sixteen  silver  dollars  for  it.” 

‘ No,”  answered  his  friend.  “ if  free  silver  wins  sixteen  men  out  of  seventeen 

wi  1 be  out  of  a job.” 


• It  would  be  as  easy  to  legislate  a man  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  to 
ch  inge  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  by  legislation,  as  the  ' silverites  propose. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SOME  OF  THE  REAL  CAUSES  FOR  LOW  PRICES. 

Take  silver,  for  example;  the  world’s  product  of  silver,  1871-75, 
fiA  e years  covering  the  period  when  it  was  demonetized,  was  $409,- 
322,000,  and  in  1891-95,  five  years,  $1,033,^*04,200.  During  the 
fiist  period  smelting  charges  were  about  $35  per  ton  on  $100  ore, 
tv  enty  percent,  discount  for  loss,  and  excessive  freight  rates,  which 
le  t the  miner  only  about  $20  per  ton  net.  During  the  latter 
p(  riod  smelting  charges  were  reduced  to  about  $10  per  ton,  dis- 
ccunt  for  loss  about  five  per  cent.,  freight  about  $5  per  ton,  thus 
le  iving  the  miner  $80  net,  so  you  see  it  was  not  all  caused  by 
d<  monetization.  An  increase  in  production  of  about  one  hundred 
ai  d fifty  per  cent.,  and  a decrease  in  the  cost  of  production  of  sixty 


per  cent.,  consequently  a corresponding  decrease  in  value.  Is  it 
strange  that  the  silver  mine  owners  want  to  furnish  a “ silver  lin- 
ing” for  this  cloud  at  $1.29  per  ounce,  and  that  they  want  to  buy 
the  farmer’s  wheat  with  silver  dollars? 

In  1891  the  world’s  product  of  wheat  was  433,000,000  bushels  , in 
1894  the  product  of  wheat  was  2,645,000,000  bushels.  The  raising 
of  wheat  used  to  be  an  agricultural  pursuit,  but  in  later  years  it 
would  come  more  under  the  head  of  manufacturing  by  improved 
machinery.  McCormick  and  Osborn  have  made  the  reapers,  and 
the  farmers  have  ridden  on  the  spring  seats,  while  the  automatic 
rakes  were  gathering  in  the  sheaves. 

Wheat  was  once  threshed  by  hand,  but  now  by  machinery.  We 
formerly  exported  our  wheat;  lately  the  agricultural  implement 
machinery  companies  have  become  the  exporters,  shipping  their 
improved  reapers  abroad,  and  foreign  countries  have  gone  to  pro- 
ducing wheat  by  machinery.  The  increased  acreage  results  in  in- 
creased production,  and  the  increased  facilities  of  transportation 
have  greatly  reduced  the  price  of  acquiring  the  grain.  In  1875 
there  were  26,381,512  acres  of  wheat  grown  in  this  country  ; in  1891 
there  were  over  39,ooo,ocx)  acres  cultivated,  an  increase  of  fifty  per 
cent.  In  other  countries  the  increase  has  been  fully  as  much  in  pro- 
portion, and  other  crops  have  shown  as  great  a gain.  T/ns  is  the 
result  of  free  coinage  of  wheat  and  agricultural  prodiicts. 

What  has  Bryan’s  “ cross  of  gold  ” to  do  with  the  price  of  silver 
or  wheat  ? What  has  it  to  do  with  the  bicycle  business  ? 

During  the  past  few  years  everybody  has  gone  to  manufacturing 
bicycles,  and  everyone  who  could  make  the  first  payment  has  run 
in  debt  for  a wheel.  They  are  now  wearing  William’s  “crown 
of  thorns,”  and,  possibly,  their  creditors  are  “ pressing  it  down.” 
In  passing  through  our  principal  cities  you  will  see  such  signs  as 
these,  “ Receiver’s  Sale  of  Bicycles,”  “ Bicycles  at  Auction,  etc. 
When  you  run  against  that  old  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
it  soon  takes  charge  of  your  business  and  prices.  When  you  pro- 
duce, and  disregard  this  natural  law,  but  one  result,  that  of  reduced 
prices,  follows. 

There  are  many  other  examples  that  might  be  given  here,  and  in 
each  case  you  would  have  no  trouble  in  finding  why  prices  are 
lower.  Free  silver  advocates  conveniently  forget  that  any  other 
element  save  their  pet  theory  of  demonetization  of  silver, — the 
smallest  cause,  if  a cause  at  all, — enters  into  this  proposition,  and 
boldly  assert  that  all  of  our  troubles  are  solely  the  result  of  the 
“crime  of  1873.”  They  always  leave  out  of  any  argument  the 
effects  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  ranks  of  the  laborers  of  this  country  have  been  swelled 


d iring  the  last  twenty-five  years  by  immigrants  that  would  people 
tl  irteen  States  like  Maine  as  densely  as  it  is  now  populated.  “ We 
h ive  no  work  and  no  pay  for  any  more  millions  from  abroad  ; the 
merican  paradise  is  at  last  overrun.”  To  level  things,  the  la- 
b Drers  must  be  consumers.  This  helps  make  a demand  for  prod- 
u ;ts  ; a demand  increases  prices.  The  class  of  immigrants  who 
hive  come  here  to  compete  with  our  laborers  do  not  consume  one- 
half  as  much  as  an  American.  Take,  for  example,  the  Chinaman, 
tie  Italian,  or  the  Hungarian.  A whole  family  will  live  in  one 
r lom,  and  eat  what  an  American  would  not  feed  to  his  chickens. 

In  1830,  working  fourteen  hours  a day,  a single  operator  could 
cnly  weave  about  4000  yards  of  cloth  in  a year;  in  1840,9000 
jards  ; in  1891,  working  only  ten  hours  a day,  30,000  yards  of  the 
sime  goods.  Many  of  our  tradesmen  have  been  thrown  out  of 
e mployment,  or  their  wages  reduced,  by  improved  machinery  and 

i nmigrants. 

We  no  longer  ” bind  out  ” the  American  youth  to  learn  a trade  ; 
the  shoemaker  has  become  a “cobbler,”  and  the  man  who  can 
1 lake  a “ whole  watch  ” has  become  a journeyman  without  a demand. 
Science  and  invention  have  done  away  with  the  old  methods  of 
].roduction,  we  must  have  the  maximum  of  production  with  a 

1 minimum  of  cost. 

Where  the  buffaloes  once  roamed,  to-day  we  find  golden  fields  of 
j Train,  and  with  a horse  of  steel,  in  a few  hours,  we  can  place  these 
] Products  in  competition  with  the  Eastern  farmer.  Our  meat  stuffs 
;.re  furnished  by  the  large  ranches,  where  the  cost  of  raising  the 
imiimal  is  reduced  almost  to  that  of  air  and  water,  and  they  come 
• o us  over  the  steel  rails,  and  through  the  large  packing  houses, 
vhere  machinery  handles  the  dumb  brutes  like  a boy  would  play 


vith  his  top. 

Think  what  electricity  has  done  in  the  past  few  years ; see  how 
he  telephone  has  taken  the  place  of  the  messenger  boy,  and  the 
;rolley  system  and  free  coinage  of  bicycles  and  bloomers,  the  place  of 
lundreds  of  thousands  of  horses,  all  this  since  Hie  demonetization  of 
diver,  and  then  ask  yourself  to  believe  that  this  is  the  one  and  only 
'ause  for  the  conditions  that  now  exist.  Our  facilities  to  manufac- 
■ure  are  almost  unbounded,  and  improving  every  year ; our  facili- 
ties to  consume  do  not  increase  so  rapidly.  Improved  machinery 
is  said  to  help  mankind  by  making  what  he  consumes  cheaper,  and 
by  furnishing  labor  for  the  ones  who  make  the  machines.  A single 
type-setting  machine  will  do  the  work  of  six  compositors,  and  a last- 
ing machine  the  work  of  eight  laborers.  These  machines  do  not 
consume,  wear,  or  eat  anything  ; consequently  they  cause  an  over- 
production—or  we  better  call  it  an  under-consumption.  We  must 


i.  fof  OUT  mcrch3.ndisc. 

have  consumers  if  we  ® machines  does  furnish 

While  the  process  of  manutactu  ^ 

labor,  it  does  not  do  so  ..  ^ long  enough  to  make 

from  the  laborers,  and  a machrne  ger^er^l^^^^^^^^^ 

a mechanic  go  hungry  * ^ ^ themselves  but  the  proposition 

another.  These  things  wdl  adf  u t l„,,f,atiL  of  silver. 

Taking  an  average  of  ‘ unemployed  are  the  ones 

buys  more  than  It  out  of 

who  are  un  lapp. . enough  for  them 

r Er»p... 

with  the  best  dollar  on  earth. 

-Pre.  trade, .:gh.mo„ey,,ackufw»M^^^^^ 

Anarchy,  free  silver,  rum.  capital,  abundance  of  work,  high  wages. 

in  its  train  will  follow  the  prosperity-as  surely  as  day 

plenty.  Republicanism,  an  honest  dollar,  and  p P y 

follows  night.'* 

the  quantity  of  money  nothing  to  do  with  prices 

OF  COMMODITIES. 

u i.  asserted  that  the  amount  of  aToteTuenc: 

"'““h  ve  Lto'^No  sratereni  co^  more  erroneous.  This 

prices  have  fallen,  ino  s ^ expression 

Vh  ? "Thme  ir;:  n'  ::rrrus1n“n  the  af  nt  of 
" tJruntry.  In 

only  $442,102,477;  in  1872  $i  509,725,200. 

.u/bu,ietin  of 

Our  money  supply  has  1 increased  much  faster 

,04  per  cent,  of  which  is  since  18/^^  .^i^-s^ 

than  population  and  ^ first  of  July,  1896,  esti- 

was  $14-06;  in  1 72,  United  States  as  71,000,000,  the  per 

mating  Hie  popu  Estimating  the  same  on  our  last 

capita  circulation  was  $-  . 5-  account  of  the  vast 

ceLus,  which  is  Ptobably  nearer  ^J^f  our  counuy  during  this 
number  of  foreigners  who  have  lelt  ou 
depression,  the  circulation  per  capita  rs  about  $-5- 
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During  all  this  time  there  has  been  a great  increase  in  the 
facilities  of  trade,  and  an  expansion  of  our  currency  caused  by  the 
savings  of  our  people  which  have  been  deposited  in  our  banks  and 
used  over  and  over  again.  This  process  permits  the  use  of  over 
$6i  per  capita,  and  again  the  cross  charges  through  the  banks,  and 
the  use  of  bills  of  exchange,  has  facilitated  commerce  beyond  any 
estimate.  If  the  amount  per  capita  affected  prices,  what  a marked 
difference  there  would  be  in  prices  between  Spain  and  France, 
Spain  having  less  than  $12  per  capita,  France  about  $36  per 
capita  ; and  between  Italy  and  France,  the  former  having  less  than 
$5  per  capita  and  the  latter  $36. 

The  prices  of  commodities  in  these  adjacent  countries  are  about 
the  same.  England  has  less  money  per  capita  than  France,  but 
for  some  natural  economic  reasons  many  things  are  cheaper  in 
Paris  than  they  are  in  London. 

High  prices  are  the  cause  of  putting  lots  of  money  in  circulation, 
but  are  not  the  effect.  If  the  volume  of  money  affected  prices  as 
our  free  silver  friends  would  have  us  believe,  in  the  sense  of  the 
office  of  money,  “ that  of  a measure  of  values,”  how  long  things 
would  be  if  we  had  lots  of  yard  sticks  ; how  heavy  things  would  be 
if  we  had  lots  of  pound  weights  ; what  a supply  of  potatoes  the 
farmer  would  have  if  he  had  more  bushel  baskets.  Looking  at  this 
question  in  its  proper  light,  the  quantity  of  money,  after  we  have 
a sufficient  amount  to  effect  our  exchanges,  has  no  more  to  do  with 
prices  than  the  distance  between  here  and  Philadelphia  has  to  do 
with  the  speed  of  the  next  train  that  goes  there. 

The  wealth  of  the  country  consists  of  realties,  improvements, 
and  commodities,  and  their  prices  are  controlled  by  supply  and 
demand.  Money  is  a convenient  means  of  exchange  ; we  trade 
commodities  with  each  other.  Of  course  money  may  constitute 
wealth,  but  when  hoarded  it  does  no  one  any  good.  F'righten  it 
out  of  circulation  and  you  produce  a stagnation  in  business  such  as 
w'e  are  now  having.  Money  is  valuable  only  in  the  sense  that  it 
can  be  used  ; we  cannot  eat  or  wear  it,  but  it  will  purchase  food, 
clothe  our  backs,  and,  when  doing  so,  it  will  pay  the  honest  labor 
that  produced  the  food  and  manufactured  the  clothes. 

The  quality  of  our  currency  has  much  to  do  with  prices.  We 
will  understand  this  when  we  come  back  to  the  original  measure  of 
value,  labor.  Labor  actually  rates  values.  If  we  sell  our  products 


for  higher  prices  we  must  pay  higher  prices  for  what  we  use.  We 
are  but  exchanging  labor  or  the  products  of  labor.  If  poor  money 
and  inflated  currency  will  not  purchase  as  much  merchandise,  prices 
must,  in  time,  go  up  accordingly  ; but  the  laborer’s  wages  will  be  the 
last  prices  raised — the  stock  markets  w'ill  take  care  of  raising  the 


prices  of  commodities  at  once.  In  war  times  labor’s  wages  went 
up  slowly,  regardless  of  the  demand  for  men  in  the  army,  but  every- 
thing the  laborer  had  to  use  went  up  rapidly.  The  price  of  living 
increased,  between  i860  and  1865,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  per 
cent,  while  during  the  same  period  the  increase  in  wages  w’as 
only  forty-three  per  cent.  A barrel  of  flour  in  i860  cost  $8.25,  in 
1866  it  cost  $16.25  ; a pound  of  butter  17  cents  in  the  former  year, 
and  55  cents  in  the  latter;  at  the  first  date  coffee  cost  i \ % cents,  at 
the  second,  43  cents ; and  so  on,  comparing  the  two  dates : a 
Brussels  carpet  $1.20  per  yard — $3.50  per  yard  ; a ton  of  coal,  $4 
to  $10 ; and  these  only  refer  to  the  wholesale  prices  of  the 
commodities. 

Inflated  currency  simply  indicates  a change  in  the  meaning  of 
the  words  “ dollars  ” and  “ cents.”  Going  back  to  the  same  periods 
referred  to,  the  average  of  w'ages  for  day  laborers  in  cities  at  first 
was  a dollar  a day,  and  rose  gradually  to  1865,  when  it  was  $1.50 
per  day.  Locomotive  engineers’  w'ages  only  varied  from  $2.30  to 
$2.88  in  the  same  period,  while,  as  it  has  been  previously  shown, 
the  cost  of  living  had  been  increased  one  hundred  and  sixteen  per 
cent.  Bookkeepers,  teachers,  clergymen,  and  salesmen  fared 
worse.  Orphans  and  widows  living  on  an  income  left  from 
insurance  or  inheritance,  or  living  on  the  interest  of  savings-bank 
deposits,  all  government  pensioners,  and  others  of  this  class  had  to 
face  the  increased  expenses  without  any  hope  of  an  increased 
income.  Would  not  the  inflation  caused  by  free  coinage  of  silver 
produce  the  same  results  ? We  leave  the  answer  for  your  careful 
consideration. 

PRIMARY  MONEY. 

Primary  money  must  be  intrinsically  valuable,  its  principal  office 
being  that  of  a rating  standard.  It  says  that  every  dollar  used  in  its 
stead  has  the  same  purchasing  power  that  it  has.  It  is  not  used  in 
two  per  cent,  of  all  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  world:  our  free 
silver  friends,  notwithstanding  this,  seem  possessed  to  have  the  real 
money.  What  they  want  of  it,  when  all  of  our  other  money  is  just  as 
good,  is  hard  to  understand.  The  value  of  this  kind  of  money  is 
established  by  natural  laws,  by  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  metals 
in  the  world,  and  the  cost  of  production.  Does  anyone  need  to  be  told' 
that  if  silver  became  primary  money  the  rating  standard,  silver,  would 
reduce  the  value,  purchasing  power,  of  all  of  our  token  money  to 
that  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  silver  itself,  and  that  in  the  face 
of  all  experiences,  the  “ Gresham  law  ” would  remove  all  of  the  gold 
from  circulation,  put  it  away  in  stockings,  hide  it  in  safe  deposit 
vaults,  send  it  abroad  ; and  that  our  circulating  medium  would 
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be  reduced  by  the  loss  of  our  gold  about  $600,100,000,  and  that  it 
would  also  be  reduced  by  the  depreciated  value  of  our  silver  rating 
standard  about  one-half ; and  that  the  Government  would  lose  all 
seigniorage  upon  the  silver  in  circulation.  Isn  t it  easy  to  see  that 
when  silver  became  the  rating  standard,  traveling  on  its  own  shape, 
weight,  and  fineness,  that  37 grains  of  pure  silver  would  be 
worth  as  much  in  any  market  of  the  world  as  it  would  be  after  the 
Government  put  its  stamp  upon  it,  and  that  instead  of  its  pouring 
into  the  mints  to  increase  the  circulating  medium,  it  would  sell  itself 
in  the  nearest  market  for  its  bullion  value,  and  that  our  circulating 
medium  would  gradually  grow  less.  What  is  the  per  capita  circu- 
lating medium  of  free  silver  countries?  It  is  much  less  than  that  of 
gold  standard  countries.  In  Mexico  it  is  but  a little  over  two  dol- 
lars in  our  money,  and  in  other  countries  of  the  same  class  you  will 
see  a similar  condition.  Our  mints,  if  running  full  time,  could  only 
coin  about  40,000,000  silver  dollars  in  a year,  but  our  free  “ silver- 
ites  ” say,  “ Pile  it  up  in  Washington  and  issue  silver  certificates 
against  it,”  but  as  before  explained,  would  it  reach  Washington, 
when  its  value  was  but  itself,  and  it  its  own  redeemer?  No,  it 
would  be  disposed  of  in  the  first  market,  to  save  freight  and  trouble. 
The  idea  that  silver  would  rush  to  our  mints  from  abroad  and  from 
our  own  mines  is  erroneous.  It  would  only  result  in  an  incieased 
value  of  silver  for  a short  time,  during  which  time  this  theory  is 
correct ; then  it  would  fall  flat  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  silver 
in  the  silver  dollar.  While  the  mine-owner  would  nominally  get 
$1.29  per  ounce  for  his  silver,  the  word  dollar  would  hav'^e  another 
meaning  and  would  be  called,  in  other  countries,  “ 1 he  American 
Short  Dollar,”  or  the  “ American  50-cent  Dollar,”  and  they  would 
1 demand  two  for  every  dollar’s  worth  of  goods  sold  us,  and  pay  us 

for  everything  bought  in  our  own  cheap  dollars.  How  cheap  our 
dollar  would  become  under  such  a law  would  depend  on  how  much 
silver  was  produced  ; the  incentive  thus  offered  would  doubtless 
open  many  mines.  Instead  of  increasing  our  circulating  medium 
under  this  policy,  we  would  soon  reduce  it  to  an  alarming  extent, 
j Natural  laws  are  not  controlled  by  statutes.  “ We  should  all  accept 

of  the  laws  of  earth,  or  else  change  our  residence,  if  possible.” 


t the  void  Forty  million  people  can  fur- 

count!?  like  this.  wUhsurt  an  gc„t„g  suffic.ent  gold. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

1.VOKEO  tVHEEE  ..HOUME.X  IS 

WHAT  is  meant  about  ^ good 

tion,”  silver  being  the  -tabbshed  umt,  ^ 

(orefathers,  Hamilton,  3f  ? They  did  their  work 

Utlemen  into  a political  movem»^  „ ie„ce^ 

well  in  their  day,  and  to  Constitution;  they  framed 

They  were  among  the  fra  generations 

the  coinage  laws  of  .79^  ^ n.i„akes  were  developed, 

could  change  and  correct  ^ Congress  Ae 

Our  Constitution,  made  by  th^ 

right  to  make  or  change  any  1873 

ients  of  the  world  or  inherited  by  the  Consti- 

our  legislators  a'"'P'y  .•  ,he  coinage  laws  for  the  best 

tution  “ to  change  and  regulate 

interests  of  all.  . .,  of  dishonest  motives, 

1 do  not  accuse  the  majority  of  ^ ^y  selfish  interests, 

but  I do  say  some  of  the  leade.  - "^s^a  hard  case  they 

political  or  35serLd  that  silver  was  made  the 

use  facts  carelessly.  No\  forefathers.  God 

standard  rating  them  of  making  a mistake  they 

bless  them  1 if  s too  bad  to  ^hey  established  legal 

never  made,  but  they  ,pbey  are  called  in  now  to 

bimetallism,  and  nature  arguments.  They  are 

help  the  silver  men  out  m tl  P ^ „„  the  money 

silent  and  can’t  say,  ^e  metals  did  not  circulate 

question  ; we  have  noticed  that  tl 

together  at  a fixed  parity.  A g we  bought  them 

one  times  as  much  as  our  o si  ^pon  for 

we  thought  them  something 

sentiment,  for  the  respect  established  as  our  single-standard 

The  silver  dollar  was  ne  money  was  reckoned.  “ R s 

money  unit,  from  which  the  va  le,  to  try 

Tplay" upon  words,”  and  ^S’^ffe^son’s  own  words  to 

to  make  it  so  W^ar-  > for  the  purpose  of 

^:rumeZ  r ^e^t^nade  the  sole  uni.  at  that  time,  and  1 
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so  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  Cuban  troubles  of  to-day.  Here  is 
what  he  said  : cohcut  with  you  that  the  unit  must  stciud  upon  both 

metals^  He  believed  this  was  right,  and  they  believed  in  many 
things  in  those  days  that  we  don’t  believe  in  now — slavery,  for 
example.  We  have  changed  lots  of  other  laws  that  were  made 
then,  without  being  accused  of  heresy.  All  we  want  is  the  same 
right  to  improve  upon  our  laws  that  we  have  had  to  improve  upon 
our  means  of  transportation,  our  methods  of  communication,  our 
instruments  of  war,  etc.  How  we  would  have  fared  in  our  recent 
war  if  we  had  used  the  kind  of  weapons  that  Washington  did,  and 
the  South  had  adopted  modern  equipments! 

There  is  more  sentiment  in  war  than  in  money,  so  I feel  sure 
under  the  free  silver  argument  we  should  have  gone  back  to  “ flint- 
locks” and  “blunderbusses.” 

Our  competitors  of  foreign  countries  have  adopted  gold  as  the 
defense  of  the  value  of  their  commerce,  and  we  have  done  the  same 
thing  to  protect  our  own  values ; and  Senator  Stewart  of  Nevada 
and  Senator  Sherman,  who  were  both  identified  with  the  “ crime  of 
1873,”  were  not  responsible  for  any  wrong.  Senator  Stewart  was  a 
gold  man  then,  and  voted  for  the  measure.  He  was  right  then,  he 
has  changed  colors  since.  The  ability  to  produce  silver  in  Nevada 
now  is  something  beyond  computation.  I think  you  can  under- 
stand why  Sherman  was  a gold  man  then  and  is  now ; right  then, 
right  now.  We  might  with  as  much  sense  cry,  “ Back  to  the  days 
of  the  stagecoach ; away  with  the  typewriter ! we  want  the  quill 
that  Washington  used,  the  one  that  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence : away  with  the  improved  methods  of  agriculture,  down 
with  the  telephone,”  as  to  foolishly  say,  “Give  us  the  money  of 
our  ‘Daddies.’”  We  should  have  the  same  right  to  improve  upon 
our  money  as  upon  anything  else  ; we  should  have  the  same  right 
to  improve  upon  these  coinage  laws  as  our  forefathers  had  to 
improve  upon  Kieft’s  ideas  of  free  coinage. 

FREE  COINAGE  IN  NEW  YORK  IN  162O  A.  D. 

• 

The  policy  of  free  coinage  is  confounded  with  the  idea  that  the 
people  would  have  more  money.  Where  would  they  get  it?  It 
can  become  theirs  only  for  a consideration.  They  should  have 
more  thought  about  its  quality. 

Free  coinage  was  an  early  experiment  in  New  York.  It  dates 
from  the  Dutch  settlement  in  this  city,  then  known  as  New 
Amsterdam.  William  Kieft,  the  Governor,  conceived  the  project 
of  making  wampum  the  coin  of  his  province,  thinking  to  suppress 
poverty  and  increase  wealth.  Now  this  class  of  thing — shells, 
beads,  etc. — had  an  intrinsic  value  with  the  Indians,  they  used  them 
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to  ornament  their  dress;  but  with  the  settlers  they  had  no  more 

intrinsic  value  than  those  rags  which  form  the 
modern  days.  Kieft  paid  no  attention  to  this.  He  made  h 
money  of  his  province  for  all  government  and  private  debts 
a timLffairs  went  on  swimmingly  ; money  became  as  plentiful  as 
in  the  days  of  paper  currency,  and  to  use 

wonderful  impetus  was  given  to  business.  trade 

bought  of  the  unsuspecting  Dutchmen  everything  of  "'ey 

could  lay  their  hands  on,  and  paid  them  for  it  "-r  own  prme  n 
their  own  money  ; if  the  latter  bought  anything  of  the  Yankees 
they  demanded  the  money  of  the  world,  gold  or  silver.  Th  y 
would  not  take  shells  or  beads.  The  “ Yankees  " soon  os  abhshed 
a mint  of  their  own  at  Oyster  Bay,  where  shells  wem  PlooffoUnd 
with  this  they  deluged  the  province,  carrying  off  in  exchange  a 
:,ie  Dutch  chLses  and  Dutch  herrings.  Washington  I™ng  'vho  = 
history  is  responsible  for  this  tale,  puts  it  in  this  way . Thus  early 
did  the  knowing  men  of  the  East  manifest  their 
the  New  Amsterdamers  out  of  the  oyster  and  lean  g 

**‘under  free  coinage,  would  not  the  other  countries  of  die  world 
pay  us  with  our  wampum  and  make  us  pay  them  m gold 

f 

MISLEADING  COMPARISONS. 

Some  of  our  writers,  free  silver  authors  who  are  working  for 
the  m":e.owners.  attempt  to  scare  the  peop^  by  telling  them  wha^ 
enormous  debts  we  have  and  how  little  gold  we  have  to  pay  them 
with.  They  picture  them  as  a mountain.  The  first  an  t le  mos 
harmful  writer  on  this  subject,  because  of  his  shrewd  P ' 

ting  things,  made  beautiful  pictures  of  the  amoun  of  gold  m the 
worid  by^drawing  cubes;  some  of  his  converts  and  imitators  have 
selected  small  houses  to  metaphorically  pile  up  the 
show  how  little  there  is.  Now  we  are  not  going  to  contradict  the 
dimensions  of  the  pile ; we  do  not  care  whether  they  are 
not  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  remove  the  false  theories,  fals 
ideas  that  they  conveyed  by  leaving  the  reader  to  ato 

our  debts  were  paid,  the  gold  would  all  be  across  the  b y 

deeo.”  never  to  return.  , 

Not  long  ago  I had  a discussion  with  a free  silver  man  who 

showed  me  how  all  of  our  gold  was  going  abroad  to  pay  ^^^erest 

notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  had  the  whole  dollar  on  this 

that  we  were  paying  interest  on,  and  the  use  of  it  to  accumulate 

more.  The  next  free  silver  man  I ran  against  had  anot  ler  t leory 

about  as  logical ; he  showed  how  much  gold  we  had  in  this  coun  y 
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in  1893,  then  he  subtracted  from  this  all  that  we  had  sent  abroad 
since  to  pay  for  imports,  and  divided  what  remained  by  the  popula- 
tion, and  showed  conclusively  that  we  had  almost  no  money  per 
capita  ; but  his  theory,  like  all  the  rest,  was  wrong.  When  business 
is  normal,  and  we  have  a protective  tariff,  we  manufacture,  produce, 
and  export  commodities  in  exchange  for  foreign  gold  ; so  one  hand 
washes  the  other. 

It  is  true  that,  even  under  the  McKinley  law,  in  gross  we  im- 
ported more  than  we  have  under  the  Wilson  bill,  but  not  in  the 
class  of  goods  that  we  could  have  manufactured  here  under  protec- 
tion, and  sold  abroad,  so  the  Wilson  bill  has  worked  two  ways 
against  us.  It  has  not  protected  us  so  that  we  could  manufacture  and 
sell  these  goods  to  other  countries  and  get  their  gold  and  keep  the 
balance  of  trade  where  it  belongs,  but  it  has  permitted  other  coun- 
tries to  sell  such  goods  in  our  markets  and  ship  our  gold,  and  it  has 
thrown  thousands  of  our  laborers  out  of  employment. 

They  can  juggle  with  false  logic  as  much  as  they  please ; pile  all 
the  gold  in  cubes  and  houses,  but  still  natural  laws  will  exist  and 
the  money  thus  piled  will  not  remain  idly  there  ; it  will  go  and 
come  many  times.  They  start  out  to  accomplish  an  end  and  for- 
get to  trace  the  whole  transaction,  stopping  where  it  appears  to 
prove  their  theories. 

They  show  you  how  much  the  debts  of  the  country  are,  and 
leave  the  reader  to  understand  that,  after  they  are  paid,  the  gold 
paying  them  will  be  consumed.  These  debts  will  all  be  paid  with 
“ the  products  of  the  future.”  Money — whether  gold,  silver,  or 
paper— possesses  an  indefinite  repeating  power  ; it  is  in  one  place, 
measuring  the  value  of  commodities  to-day,  and  in  another,  per- 
forming the  same  function  to-morrow. 

Do  not  confound  money  with  commodities.  Commodities  ulti- 
mately reach  the  consumer  and  disappear  from  the  market  alto- 
gether, but  money  is  not  consumed  when  it  performs  its  function  ; 
it  has  simply  changed  hands  and  will  continue  to  do  so  when  busi- 
ness is  normal ; the  oftener  the  better.  Money,  in  a sense,  is  like  a 
vard  stick  or  the  pound  weight.  Suppose  our  silver  friends  should 
pile  all  the  pound  weights  in  the  world  in  one  of  their  cubes  or 
houses,  what  effect  would  that  have  upon  the  weight  of  a load  of 
hay  ? Weight  is  controlled  by  the  natural  laws  of  gravity ; values 
are  controlled  by  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  Will  a 
man  eat  two  meals  at  one  time,  simply  because  he  has  the  price  in 
his  pocket?  Not  that  he  will  not  spend  money  more  freely  if  he 
has  plenty  of  it,  but  this  illustration  is  used  to  show  that  the  demand 

for  certain  things  can  be  supplied. 

One  dollar  will  pay  any  number  of  dollars’  worth  of  indebtedness 


when  used  that  number  ot  times.  I use  Hon.  James T.  MeCleary’s 
illustration.  It  is  the  best  that  can  be  offered  on  th.s  subjec  . 

..  When  1 wa,  a s.all  boy  1 :n«dX:idv«  ,n  a ^hde'. 

a circus.  The  clowns  and  some  other  employee  ^ ^ 

Let  us  say  that  there  were  ° ^ ,(,is  statement  to  No. 

you  two  dollars;  1 11  pay  up  as  so  saving  it  to  No.  i.  No,  i 

3,  No.  3 to  No.  4.  and  so  on  around  the  ^ pulled  out 

shoved  his  hands  that  I had  that  dollar  ; 

LSt,nrrarcorm:.^’ro.:.ooh.hedo^ 

passed  it  on  to  No.  3.  a"d  so  it  went  around  ""S'  he 

who  received  it  with  a smile  an  starte  o pu  balance  so 

rrt  Ireitt-  tnd;ir:rr  d c’a  me  bach  to  No.  ,. 

the  tunny  work  of  clowns,  to  be  laughed  ’serious  considLtion 

however,  and  .0  the  man  ■>'<>';  f™""  truth  iu  finance. 

“^h^:ist'url%^ris  conditions,  me  working  power  of 

each  dollar  is  beyond  all  human  computation. 

What  would  the  farmer  think  of  the  vender  who  attennpted  to 

sell  him  as  many  bushel  baskets  as  he  had  ° P°  ^ 

measure  ’ He  would  think  his  intelligence  insulted 

ZZ  he  can  use  the  basket  over  and  over  again  an  indefinite  number 

of  times,  and  the  quantity  measured  in  a g.ven  ^ 

the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  used,  the  same  as  our  prosper!  y 

confidence. 

. ..  Confidence  and  credit  arc  the  factom  of  American  prospen.^  pmgre  J 

With  confidence  the  spindles  hum,  the  ,he  wheels  of 

States." 

T ahor  and  raw  material  are  the  only  true  measures  oi  value. 

When  this  unsettled  state  of  affairs  is  ended  t 

Establishing  our  money  uniL  the  American  laborers  will  soon  get 

the  idle  dollars  into  circulation. 

not  intentional  repudiation  by  our  masses. 

,,-rl  “ I et  every  obligation,  unless  otherwise  stipulated  in  the  con- 

.niTailt  ■ i.^  mal  attempt  .0  repudiate  this  American  princple,  let 

him  be  driven  from  public  life. 
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Our  people  are  led  to  believe  that,  under  free  coinage,  a silver 
dollar  would  be  worth  what  it  is  now.  Many  think  because  a silver 
dollar  buys  as  much  in  this  country’  to-day  as  a gold  dollar,  that  it 
would  do  so  under  free  coinage. 

A manufacturer  in  the  South,  who  found  his  workmen  quite 
generally  favored  free  silver,  procured  enough  Mexican  dollars  in 
number  and,  when  Saturday  night  came,  paid  their  wages  in  this 
coin.  The  Mexican  silver  dollar,  although  a little  heavier  than  our 
own,  passes  here  on  the  value  of  its  weight  in  silver,  the  same  as 
our  silver  does  in  foreign  countries.  These  laborers,  in  attempting 
to  use  their  Mexican  dollars,  could  only  pass  them  for  about  fifty 

cents;  they  now  understand  what  the  value  of  our  silver  would  be 
under  free  coinage. 

They  are  told  that  they  could  pay  their  debts  easier  with  free 
silver,  they  are  almost  led  to  believe  that  money  would  grow  on 
trees,  but  when  they  understand  that  paying  these  debts  on  a silver 
basis,  under  free  coinage,  would  mean  repudiation  of  about  one-half, 
they  will  not  favor  its  adoption.  Our  currency  would  only  be  worth 
fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  as  compared  with  the  present  standard. 

By  making  a comparison  with  a similar  transaction,  it  may  be 
understood.  Suppose  you  should  borrow  of  someone  ten  yards  of 
a certain  kind  of  cloth  and,  before  you  returned  the  cloth,  the 
length  of  the  yard  should  be  reduced  one-half  by  law,  the  meaning 
of  the  word  yard  changed  ; in  order  to  be  just,  could  you  pay  the 
debt  with  ten  of  the  new  yards?  or  would  you  have  to  give  him 
twenty  to  equitably  satisfy  the  obligation? 

Now  in  reference  to  what  the  new  dollar  would  be  worth  under 
free  coinage,  the  old  lady  who  had  her  savings  melted  in  the 
rubbish  pile,  during  the  house-cleaning  season,  could  explain.  She 
had  $50  in  gold  and  $50  in  silver,  they  were  both  reduced  to  bul- 
lion ; for  the  silver  she  could  only  get  $25,  but  for  the  gold  she 
received  the  whole  amount,  $50.  If  silver  should  become  our  rat- 
ing standard,  while  we  might  retain  the  name,  one  dollar,  for  371  1-4 
grains  of  pure  silver,  still  the  purchasing  power  of  that  dollar,  in 
labor,  would  only  be  what  it  cost  to  produce  it. 

There  are  480  grains  of  silver  in  an  ounce ; this  is  worth  about 
69  cents.  Can  anyone  explain  how  the  value  of  371  1-4  grains 
could  be  raised  to  the  value  of  our  gold  dollar  ? 

Let  us  pay  our  debts  in  as  good  money  as  we  contracted  them 
in;  let  us  demand  of  others  the  same  thing;  let  us  vote  foi  our 
country  to  preserve  this  policy. 

“ An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God.” 

An  honest  dollar— whether  gold,  paper,  or  silver— is  the  noblest 
work  of  man. 
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- At  the  bottom  of  every  citizen’s  conscience,  the  most  obscure  well  as  the 
greatest  at  the  very  depths  of  the  soul,  there  is  a sentiment-sacred  sublime, 
f«a„.ab.e,  and  e.er„al-.he  Sen.in,a„.  of  Right. 

sistible  obstacle  veiled  in  the  recesses  of  every  mind,  which  Everything  al 
must  sooner  or  later  encounter.  It  is  the  rock  on  which  Everything  Evil  must 

inevitably  be  shipwrecked.”—  Victor  Hugo. 

If  ye  bite  and  devonr  one  another,  take  heed  that  ye  be  not  consumed  one  of 

Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of 
Others.** 

CHAPTER  VII. 

WHY  T.  PIERPONT  MORGAN  AND  WALL  STREET  BECOME  RICHER  AT 

the  expense  of  the  government,  and  why  the  go\  lrn- 
MENT  HAS  TO  ISSUE  BONDS  IN  TIMES  OF  PEACE. 

IN  i860  there  was  an  uprising  in  this  country  which  resulted  in  a 
family  quarrel  between  the  North  and  the  South  over  the  q'J^estion 
of  slavery.  Both  sides  were  honest.  The  South  thought  t 
North  was  meddling  with  their  business,  with  their  property,  an 
attempted  to  establish  a separate  government.  The  North  maim 
tained  that  the  South  had  no  right  to  secede.  There  we  e 
extremists  on  both  sides— agitators,  who  were  largely  respom^ible 

for  precipitating  the  conflict.  1 i 

John  Brown,  who  came  from  Kansas,  a little  way  beyond  where 

Bland  lives,  was  the  chief  agitator.  Possibly  there  is  something  in 

that  air  that  produces  this  kind  of  people.  Bland  has  been  the 

chief  agitator  of  free  silver. 

The  trouble  between  the  North  and  the  South  could  have  been 
settled  by  statesmen  had  it  not  been  for  men  of  the  stamp  of  John 
Brown,  who  stirred  up  the  animus  to  a point  of  rebellion.  Our 
Government  had  to  call  to  its  aid  generals  like  Grant,  Sherman  and 
Sheridan;  the  war  was  fought  at  a great  expense  and  loss  of  life 
and  property,  and  the  mistake  that  was  made  placed  upon  this  gre 
country  a heavy  national  debt,  but  nobody  ever  found  any  fault  wit  i 
what  they  paid  Grant  and  the  other  generals  for  their  services. 

was  a time  when  we  needed  military  ability. 

In  our  recent  financial  difficulties  we  have  been  compelled  to  call 
on  financial  generals,  men  of  financial  and  we  have  ^ 

get  them  from  a place  where  such  men  are  educated.  Grant  was 
fducated  at  West  Point,  Pierpont  Morgan  in  Wall  Street ; not  that 
we  would  accord  to  Mr.  Morgan  glory  in  the  sense  that  it  belonp  to 
Grant ; the  comparison  is  only  made  to  show  that  Ave  sometimes 

need  the  services  of  great  men. 


ir^r  ‘ •’  financial  war  on  our  treasury  and  upon  the 

eign  investments  in  this  country  by  the  ap'itatinn  r»f  f m 

.he  ..  Wilson  Bill,”  and  the  ” Sherman  law'X"  tlT" 

as  sen.  ,ions  of  gold  ou.  of  .his  coun.,y  .o  buy  goods  le 
Sherman  Law,”  which  was  bu.  a iimi.ed  free  silver  faw,  fdgh.! 
ened  financiers  and  our  credi.ors  abroad,  who  have  sold  securiLs 
pon  our  markers  and  wi.hdrawn  goid  from  our  .reasurr  The 
s.n.imen.  for  free  silver  has  shar.ered  .he  world’s  confidence  in  us- 
) much  so  rhat  1.  lias  been  a constan.  menace  fo  our  gold  reserve' 
Someone  of  financial  ability  had  to  be  called  upon  toprLde  mea,^ 

o i L not  doit  No 

o le  wou  d deny  Mr.  Morgan’s  ability  as  a financier,  nor  would  any 

Lir-m.nded  person  attempt  to  rob  him  of  the  honor  of  a qualifica 

m which  IS  truly  his  own,  nor  deny  him  of  the  right  of  rLunera 
ti  )n  for  services  rendered.  Jcinunera- 

Everybody  respected  Grant,  and  no  one  found  fault  because  he 
W.IS  paid  for  his  work.  The  cases  are,  in  a measure  paSlel 
Such  statesmen  as  Bland,  Bryan,  Crisp,  etc.,  have  caused  a war  in 
1.  financial  world,  and  we  were  compelled  to  call  in  a financial 

icy  the  hands  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  at  full  purchasing 

pcwer.  on  a parity  with  gold.  nii  purchasing 

. •l°hn  Brown,  Davis,  Breckinridge,  etc.,  caused 

th.  Civil  War  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  we  were  com- 

tin  e f"fl  “'’r  Every 

time  we  follow  leaders  of  this  stamp-leaders  who  have  selfish 

ir  d"  Th  set  into  trouble  that  has  to  be  paid 

fo,  and  that  dearly,  and  the  people  have  to  settle  the  bills  and 

so,  lebody  is  forced  to  become  richer  through  our  mistakes.  Should 

wo  'hTh*^  ^ “...take  this  fall,  and  go  to  a free  silver  basis,  Mr.  Biyan 
lid  have  to  call  upon  a financial  general  to  help  him  out,  andTlie 

p p e wou  d have  to  pay  for  his  services ; and,  as  the  gold  or 
v-r  passed  to  and  fro  through  the  port  of  New  York  some 
one  would  get  a ” rake  off,”  and  the  United  States  would  pay  the 
bill  Such  lessons  should  teach  us  to  follow  more  conservative  and 

;:^rrarfitir"^-"^‘'"^ 

the  are  but  the  result  of  a misunderstanding  of 

e situation  and  its  requirements.  The  wealth  of  this  country  is 

nbrunded,  and  ail  that  is  wanted  to  make  it  prosperous  is  for  the 
voters  to  sanction  a sound  financial  and  protective  policy.  When 
ej  say,  by  a good  round  majority,  that  our  dollars  are  the  recog- 
nize standard  of  the  world,  gold  will  flow  into  our  treasury,  and  Je 


will  have  no  need  of  financial  assistance.  When  they  say,  in  the 
same  impressive  way,  “ We  will  protect  our  American  laborers, 

prosperity  is  again  ours. 

When  we  resumed  specie  payment  some  of  our  people  had  mis- 
givings as  to  the  results,  and  our  Democratic  friends  condemned 
the  policy.  That  grand  old  man,  Horace  Greeley,  was  asked  how 
to  resume,  and  his  answer  was  “ The  best  way  to  resume  is  to 
resume.”  The  Republican  party  in  Congress  had  a strong  majority, 
and  we  had  a Republican  President.  They  were  as  a unit  upon 
resumption,  and  the  bill  was  passed  in  a positive  manner,  in  a way 
that  said  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it,  so  only  a few  people 

wanted  gold. 

On  January  i,  1879,  Treasury  had  in  its  vaults  over 

$114,000,000  in  gold  in  excess  of  its  outstanding  gold  certificates, 
resumption  was  begun  at  the  Sub-Treasury  in  New  York,  and  these 
notes  were  paid  as  fast  as  presented.  The  redemption  for  the  first 
month  only  amounted  to  $1,571,725,  and  the  whole  amount  redeemed 

(afterward  reissued)  to  June  30,  1894,  was  but  $163,098,829. 

Resumption  occurred  when  we  had  a national  debt  hanging  over 
us  of  over  $2,000,000,000.  To-day  our  national  debt  is  much 
reduced.  The  one  at  the  close  of  a severe  civil  war  with  one 
section  of  the  country  impoverished  from  its  ravages  ; the  other 
to-day,  with  a much  larger  population  and  a much  richer  country. 
Then  we  had  no  trouble  in  returning  to  and  maintaining  a gold 
standard  ; with  the  conditions  so  much  in  our  favor  to-day,  ought 
we  to  have  any  trouble,  if  our  people  would  by  their  votes 
emphatically  say  “ We  want  the  gold  standard,  we  want  the  best 
money,  we  want  a dollar  that  will  pass  for  its  face  value  anywhere 

on  earth”  ? -if 

After  our  experience  in  the  amount  of  money  required  for 

redemption  purposes  in  1882,  Congress,  in  a sense,  fixed  the 
amount  necessary  to  maintain  the  gold  standard  as  that  of 
$100,000,000 ; this  has  always  been  considered  as  a Redemption 
PTind,and  has  since  1885  always  been  reported  separate  and  distinct 
for  that  specific  purpose.  This  amount  under  Republican  adminis- 
tration and  protection  always  stood  as  a wall  against  all  comers,  and 
maintained  beyond  a question  all  of  our  currency  at  a parity  with 
‘Told.  Under  the  present  administration,  in  April,  1893,  a lack  of 
confidence  caused  it  to  fall  below  the  $100,000,000  mark,  and  it  has 
been  constantly  fluctuating  ever  since,  and  we  have  been  compelled 
to  repeatedly  call  upon  Wall  Street  to  help  the  Government  out. 

Under  the  almost  continuous  rule  of  the  Republican  party, 
broken  only  once  by  the  election  of  the  executive  for  one  term, 
we  have  paid  over  $1,000,000,000  of  our  Government  debt,  over 
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$310,000,000  of  which  was  paid  in  the  last  Republican  administra- 
tion. In  three  years  of  the  present  Democratic  administration  we 
ha\  e run  behind  over  $500,000,000,  and  this  in  times  of  peace,  when 
the  country  is  richer  and  should  be  more  prosperous. 

C*ne  experience  of  this  kind  is  quite  enough  for  intelligent  Ameri- 
cans; they  will  return  this  fall  to  protection,  prosperity,  sound 
mo  ley,  and  sound  principles.  The  Republican  party  has  always 
advocated  such.  Every  speech  that  the  West  makes  against  gold 
and  protection  is  for  an  adjournment  of  our  national  prosperity; 
eve  y speech  that  the  East  makes  against  the  honesty  of  most  of 
the  people  of  the  West  is  an  adjournment  of  our  national  prosperity. 
We  should  demand  a cessation  of  hostilities  between  both  sections. 


“ W hat  is  good  for  one  is  good  for  both  ; what  is  bad  for  one,  is  bad 
for  Doth.  Investigation  and  honest  discussion  is  needed. 


here  is  but  one  issue  before  the  American  people  to-day,  and  that  is  the 
mair  tenance  of  the  honor  and  life  of  the  Republic.  It  is  assailed  with  as  deadly 
purp  jse  to-day,  by  the  spirit  of  repudiation  and  lawlessness,  as  it  was  assailed  by 
armc  d rebellion  thirty-five  years  Philadelphia  Times. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A ROBBERY  IN  BROAD  DAYLIGHT. 

T ^E  National  Democratic  Convention,  pursuant  to  regular  call, 
asse  nbled  at  Chicago,  July  9,  1896,  for  the  purpose  of  nomi- 
nating national  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
adoi  ting  a platform  in  their  usual  way.  They  had  not  gone  far 
before  they  noticed  that  they  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a new 
eleirent,  but  they  did  not  recognize  just  what  this  element  was, 
unti  the  adoption  of  the  erratic  platform  which  set  forth,  in  as 

deal  language  as  ever  was  done  by  the  Populists  themselves,  a 
complete  populistic  platform. 

H m.  Roswell  P.  Flower  of  New  York  said,  “We  Democrats 
have  made  a mistake  in  coming  here  ; this  is  a Populist’s  conven- 
tion, not  a Democratic  convention.’’ 

It  was  soon  understood  and  admitted  that  the  free  silver  Popu- 
lists lad  entire  control ; they  had  adopted  the  name  of  the  Demo- 
crat!.: party,  and  had  captured  the  national  organization.  The 
soun  1 money  Democrats,  Mr.  W hitney  and  others,  made  a strong 
fight  and  urged  respect  to  their  time-honored  principles,  and  in 
their  committees  fought  every  plank  of  the  anarchistic,  populistic 
platf)rm,  but  to  no  avail.  Senator  Hill  made  an  able  speech 
in  wiich  he  called  attention  to  what  the  Democratic  party  had 
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been  in  the  past,  and  contrasted  its  lifelong  principles  with  the 
newly  proposed  platform.  It  had  been  said  of  “ David  B.,”  that  he 
would  stand  by  his  motto,  “ I am  a Democrat,”  but  he  completely 
took  them  off  their  feet  and  spiked  every  gun  when  he  reiterated, 

“ I am  a Democrat,”  and  added  “ BUT  NOT  A Revolutionist.’ 

There  were  several  prominent  candidates’  names  before  the  con- 
vention, but  when  the  “Boy  Orator”  from  Nebraska  made  his 
flowery  speech,  and  closed  with  his  “ crown  of  thorns  and  cross  of 
gold,”  he  completely  captivated  the  convention,  and  he  was  nomi- 

nated  for  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Democratic  party  in  its  national  platforms  has  always  advo- 
cated sound  money  ; it  has  recognized  the  authority  of  our  courts, 
and  has  able  statesmen,  many  of  whom  have  already  denounced  the 
“ Popo-Democratic  ” platform,  and  will  vote  for  sound  money,  the 

integrity  of  the  nation,  and  prosperity. 

The  real  Democrat  in  this  country  to-day  is  without  a party ; his 
party  has  left  him  ; it  was  stolen  at  Chicago,  and  how  he  can  follow 
it  and  vote  for  anarchy,  populism,  and  repudiation,  is  hard  to  under- 
stand. How  he  can  follow  the  name.  Democratic,  when  it  is  sep- 
arated from  nearly  every  principle  that  his  party  ever  advocated, 
and  to-day  is  adorning  a populistic  platform,  is  a conundrum.  The 
courageous,  loyal,  patriotic  Democrat  will  say  to  this  party  in  No- 
vember, “ You  shall  not  press  down  upon  our  brows  this  crown  of 
thorns;  you  shall  not  crucify  mankind  upon  a cross  of  silver. 

It  is  well  for  the  country  that  thinking  people  do  not  hesitate  to  cut  loose 
from  {tarty  ties  when  the  public  good  demattds  that  they  should.  If  it  were  ot  - 
'erwife,  the  country  would  n<nv  be  confronted  by  a proposition  to  change  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Government,  and  might  have  enough  supporters  as  a pat  y 
measure  to  make  the  stability  of  the  nation  a question  of  doubt. 

MACAULAY’S  PREDICTION. 

About  forty  years  ago  the  great  historian,  Macaulay,  comment- 
ing upon  our  republic,  made  the  following  prophecy.  Are  we 
about  to  confirm  his  predictions  ? The  demagogues  ^ are  here, 
“ ranting  about  the  tyranny  of  the  capitalists,  and  usurists.  T ey 
are  arraying  class  against  class,  the  poor  against  the  rich,  and  sow- 

ing  seeds  of  discontent. 

These  are  his  words: 

“ The  day  will  come  in  the  United  States  when  a multitude  of  people,  none 
of  whom  have  had  more  than  half  a breakfast  or  expect  to  get  more  than  half  a 
dinner,  will  be  called  upon  to  choose  a legislature.  On  one  side  is  a statesman 
preaching  patience,  respect  for  vested  rights,  strict  observance  of  public  faith. 

* “ You  shall  not  press  down  upon  the  brow  of  labor  this  crown  of  thorns  you  shall 
not  crucify  mankind  upon  a cross  of  gold/ 
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“ On  the  other  are  demagogues  ranting  about  the  tyranny  of  capitalists  and 

usurers.  I sermusly  apprehend  that  you  will  in  time  see  such  season  of  adversity 

as  I have  described,  do  things  which  will  prevent  prosperity  from  returning  : that  you 

will  act  ike  people  who  should  in  a year  of  scarcity  devour  all  the  seed  corn  and 

thus  make  the  next  year  a year  not  of  scarcity,  but  of  absolute  famine.  There 

wi  be,  I fear,  spoliation  ; the  spoliation  will  increase  the  distress.  The  distress 
will  produce  fresh  spoliation. 

" When  a soci^ety  has  once  entered  on  this  downward  progress  there  is  nothing 
° 7 civilization  or  liberty  must  perish.  Either  some  Cssar  or 

apoleon  will  seize  the  reins  of  government  with  a strong  hand,  or  your  republic 
be  as  fearfully  plundered  by  barbarians  in  the  twentieth  century  as  the  Ro- 
man Empire  was  in  the  fifth  ; with  this  difference,  that  the  Huns  and  Vandals  who 
ravaged  Rome  came  from  without,  while  your  Huns  and  your  Vandals  will  have 
been  engendered  within  your  own  country  by  your  own  institutions." 

McKinley  s record — what  he  said  about  silver. 

In  June,  1890,  McKinley  led  the  Republicans  of  the  House  to 
defeat  the  free  coinage  amendment  inserted  by  the  Senate  in  the 
silver  purchase  act  of  the  Sherman  law.  In  making  his  closing 
speech  against  the  same,  this  is  what  he  said  : 

“ They  talk  about  silver  being  cheap  money.  And  gentlemen  no  longer  con- 
cea  on  that  side  and  on  this,  that  the  reason  they  want  silver  is  because  it  is 
cheap.  I am  not  attracted  by  that  word  ‘ cheap,’  whether  it  is  applied  to  nations 
or  to  men.  or  whether  it  is  applied  to  money.  Cheap,  as  the  term  has  been  em- 
ployed m this  debate,  is  an  evidence  of  financial  demoralization  and  commercial 
inferiority.  Cheap  is  a badge  of  degradation,  whether  it  is  applied  to  individuals 
or  whether  it  is  applied  to  money,  and  I do  not  propose  by  any  vote  of  mine  to 
force  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  farmers  and  the  laborers,  to  the  cheap- 
«t  money  of  the  world,  or  to  any  policy  which  might  tend  in  that  direction. 
Whatever  dollars  we  have  in  this  country  must  be  good  dollars,  as  good  in  the 
hands  of  the  poor  as  the  rich ; equal  dollars  ; equal  in  inherent  merit ; equal  in 
purchasing  power,  whether  they  be  paper  dollars,  or  gold  dollars,  or  silver  dollars 
or  Treasury  notes-each  convertible  into  the  other  and  each  exchangeable  for  the 
other,  because  each  is  based  upon  equal  value  and  has  behind  it  equal  security  • 

good,  not  by  the  fiat  of  law  alone,  but  good  because  the  whole  commercial  world 
recognizes  its  inherent  and  inextinguishable  value.’’ 

His  recent  speeches  show  him  to  be  sound  on  finance.  He  has 

ilways  been  sound  on  all  questions.  I quote  from  his  speech  of 
July  21  : 

“ The  Republican  party  stands  now  for  a sound  and  stable  currency-one  dol- 

ar  as  good  as  any  other  dollar,  and  always  equal  to  the  best  of  any  and  all  of  the 
ivilized  nations  of  the  world.’’ 

He  outlined  the  danger  to  labor  from  a depreciated  currency, 
and  quoted  Daniel  Webster’s  declaration,  that  a disordered  cur- 
vency  is  fatal  to  industry,  frugality,  and  economy";  it  “ fosters  the 
. pint  of  speculation  and  extravagance,"  and  “ is  the  most  effectual  of 
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inventions  to  fertilize  the  rich  man  s fields  with  the  sweat  of  the  poor 
man  s brow  " ; and  then,  dropping  his  manuscript  to  his  side  and 
with  uplifted  arms,  declared  that  “ our  currency  to-day  is  good — all 
of  it  is  as  good  as  GOLD — and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Republican 
party  to  so  maintain  it  forever.” 

COINAGE  IN  SOME  OF  OUR  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES. 

In  1792,  after  a great  deal  of  study,  our  first  coinage  laws  were 
established  ; they  were  established  on  the  commercial  ratio  of  the 
two  metals  in  the  markets  of  the  world  at  that  time,  this  was  15 
to  I.  Jefferson  said  on  fixing  the  ratio: 

“Just  principles  will  lead  us  to  disregard  the  legal  proportions  altogether;  to  in- 
quire into  the  market  price  of  gold  in  the  several  countries  with  which  we  shall  be 
principally  connected  in  commerce,  and  to  take  an  average  from  them.” 

As  has  been  before  stated,  legal  ratios  would  not  maintain  their 
circulation  at  a parity,  so  in  1834  it  was  changed  to  16  to  i to  try 
to  secure  bimetallism.  This  failed,  so  in  1873  silver  was  demonetized. 

In  referring  to  the  acts  of  1792,  one  of  our  sensational  silver 
writers  says  for  effect : “ This  was  in  the  days  of  Washington  and 

Jefferson  and  our  Revolutionary  fathers,  who  had  a hatred  of  Eng- 
land and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  designs  upon  this  country.” 
If  they  were  actuated  by  such  motives,  why  did  they  imitate  Eng- 
land, who  was  then  struggling  with  bimetallism  ? England  did  not 
demonetize  silver  until  1816.  Silver  in  England  has  since  that  time 
been  coined  only  on  Government  account,  and  is  a limited  legal 
tender  to  the  amount  of  ten  dollars. 

The  Latin  Union  is  composed  of  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Greece.  These  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Greece, 
formed  a compact  in  1865,  Greece  joining  about  two  years  later. 

They  attempted  various  coinage  schemes,  all  on  a basis  of 
bimetallism.  It  resulted  in  the  suspension  of  gold  payments  in 
France,  in  1871,  ’72,  ’73,  so  they  were  compelled  to  demonetize  sil- 
ver about  that  time,  since  when  there  has  been  a fixed  policy  main- 
tained, gold  and  silver  passing  current  because  of  the  confidence  in 
the  system,  and  because  to  annul  it  two  years’  notice  is  required. 
France  has  a very  large  and  increasing  gold  re.serve.  If  the  people 
had  the  same  confidence  in  our  system  of  finance,  gold  Avould  flow 
into  our  Treasury. 

We  may  state  in  short  that  early  in  the  seventies,  all  of  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  the  world  with  whom  we  have  commercial  rela- 
tions, demonetized  silver.  There  has  been  about  fifty  times  as 
much  silver  coined  in  the  United  States  since  it  was  demonetized 
as  there  was  in  all  the  previous  years  of  our  republic. 
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SOME  SHORT  SAYINGS: 

Make  the  people  think  that  wampum’s  good  as  gold ; 

Indian  arrow-heads  as  well ; quaint  sea  shells  old; 

Continental  buttons — anything,  you  know — 

If  the  Government  should  only  stamp  it  so. 

Make  ’em  think  “ the  gold  reserve  ” is  all  a sham, 

And  that  silver  ’ll  make  ’em  “ happy  as  a clam  ” ; 

Make  ’em  think  that  Uncle  Sam  can  make  one,  two; 

Then  you’ll  clearly  push  the  silver  humbug  through. 

But  till  then  I’ll  think  the  people  will  have  sense, 

As  they  read,  to  see  through  all  of  this  pretense, 

For  the  tempting  worm  you’re  trolling  through  the  brook 
Has  within  it  a most  dangerous  silver  hook  ! 

Charles  H.  Talcott. 

ACT  FROM  Speech  of  Hon.  Charles  N.  Fowler.— “ We  want  as 
•ney  as  any  nation  in  the  world.  We  want  that  of  the  highest  standard 
le  best  quality ; for  we  are  the  first  nation  in  the  world  and  must  be  up  to 
the  progress  of  the  world.  We  want  a basis  of  exchange  that  will  leave 
’tunity  for  bankers  to  squeeze  the  merchants  out  of  5 per  cent,  on  the  pre- 
doubtful money,  or  the  cost  of  converting  it  into  exchange.  We  want 
hat  will  leave  no  opportunity  for  merchants  to  squeeze  20  or  25  per  cent, 
e farmers  and  laboring  men  under  the  same  pretence.  We  want  a money 
that  not  one  millionth  part  of  a cent  can  be  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the 
»ecause  of  the  doubt  of  its  goodness. 

s been  established  beyond  question  that  poor  or  fluctuating  money  has 
isulted  in  great  profit  to  the  banker,  and  a corresponding  loss  to  the  peo- 
the  nearer  you  get  to  the  laboring  classes,  and  the  lower  every  form 
the  greater  is  the  loss  to  the  laborer. 

n gold  payments  were  suspended  by  France  in  the  years  1871,  1872,  and 
i dividends  of  the  Bank  of  France  were  20  per  cent,  for  the  second  half  of 
per  cent,  for  1872;  and  35  per  cent,  for  1873,  proving  again  the  fact  that 
t established  times  without  number,  that  all  of  the  loss  growing  out  of 
ley,  or  any  money  poorer  than  the  best,  is  always  borne  by  the  people.” 
essionai  Record,  Febrtiary  11,  iSg6,page  21  jo. 


If  th  s country  is  big  enough  to  ‘ get  along  ’ with  a fifty-cent  dollar,  it  is  big 
enough  o get  along  twice  as  well  with  a real  dollar.” 

If  a iilver  mine  owner  is  to  have  the  privilege  of  taking  fifty-three  cents  worth 
of  bullio  i to  the  mint  and  getting  a dollar  for  it,  why  should  not  the  farmer  have 
the  sam  : right  for  his  wheat  and  his  cotton  ? ” 

“ A m in  who  has  lots  of  money  can  get  along  if  the  value  of  it  is  reduced  one 
half,  and  the  prices  of  food  and  everything  else  are  doubled,  but  a man  who  has 
but  little  money  and  works  for  his  living,  cannot  get  along  when  the  prices  of  the 
necessar  es  of  life  are  doubled  and  his  wages  remain  the  same.” 

“A  sih  er  dollar  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  i is  not  an  honest  dollar,  and  no  sophistry 
can  pers  i^de  a true  man  to  betray  his  conscience  and  assist  in  legislating  it  into 
existence .” 


If  the  Government  could  be  justified  in  arbitrarily  fixing  an  unchangeable  value 
ilver,  why  would  it  not  be  justified  in  rescuing  the  laboring  classes  from  the 
uation  of  wages,  by  classifying  labor  and  fixing  a standard  price  for  each 
» 

% 

{-Congressman  Sperry  of  Connecticut  says  of  Mr.  Bryan  ; “ He  was  always 
poken  while  in  Congress,  and  stood  for  revolutionary  legislation,  such  as  that 

vhich  he  is  now  the  standard  bearer.” 

We  want  good  wages  and  good  prices,  but  whether  good  or  poor,  we  want, 
e all,  good  money  for  what  is  due  us.” 

I am  unhesitatingly  for  free  silver,  as  the  mine-owners  and  those  who  represent 
1 are  so  outspoken  and  eloquent  in  their  desires  to  help  the  farmers  and 
king  classes  that  I have  not  for  a moment  a doubt  but  that  their  magnanimity 
prompt  them  to  divide  the  dollars  they  get  for  their  silver  equally  among  those 
need  money  the  most.  I am  bound  to  believe  in  their  generosity  till  I have 

)f  to  the  contrary.” 

If  there  are  any  in  this  country  who  are  remitting  money  to  Europe  to  assist 
tives,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  free  silver  on  them  ? Now  their  ten  dollars 
orth  its  face  value  on  the  other  side  ; under  free  coinage  it  would  be  worth 

} five  dollars.” 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  wage-earners  of  every  silver-standard 
I, try  are  not  home  builders.  Their  compensation  is  so  small  that  they  have 
constantly  struggle  for  food  and  raiment,  and  reasonable  comfort  is  the 

tption.” 

[British  Honduras,  small  as  it  is,  has  found  the  Mexican  dollar  an  inadequate 
I impracticable  standard  of  coinage,  and  is  adopting  our  gold  dollar  as  its  stand- 
yet  we  have  those  among  us  who  want  us  to  vote  to  take  up  a financial 

tern  abandoned  by  little  Honduras.” 

VI.  G.  Natrusch,  to  the  New  York  World,  says,  “ Progressive  scale  of  the 
rld’s  medium  of  trade — pebbles,  shells,  glass,  iron,  copper,  silver, 

‘ Retrogressive,  gold,  silver.  W hen  are  we  to  strike  pebbles  again  ? 

‘ Those  who  believe  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  would  be  a panacea  for  all 
^heir  ills  are  possessed  with  the  same  kind  of  delusion  that  possessed  the  negroes  of 
tl.e  South,  who  believed  that  the  campaign  cry,  ‘ Forty  acres  and  a mule,’  would 
il  en.ly  be  fulfilled  and  that  it  would  be  the  fortune  of  each  of  them.” 

T ' “ Prosperity  will  come  only  with  increased  business.  Increased  business  will 
l^ome  only  with  increased  revenues.  Increased  revenue  will  come  only  with  pro- 
P^ection.  Protection  will  come  only  with  Republicanism.  Republicanism  will 
come  only  with  McKinley.” 

“ Money  makes  the  mare  go.”  But  “ it  must  be  stable  money. 
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' A change  in  personal  interests  has  often  wrought  wonderful  changes  in 
in(  ividual  acts.” 

CHAPTER  IX. 
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SENATOR  WILLIAM  M.  STEWART’S  RECORD  AS  A “GOLD  BUG  — 
GLEANED  FROM  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD — HE  IS  NOW 
A “ SILVER  BUG  ’’ — WHY  ? — HIS  RECORD  AS  ONE  OF  THE 
ABLEST  MINING  ATTORNEYS  IN  THE  FAR  WEST — HIS  WORK 
FOR  SILVER  MINERS. 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Robinson. 

Senator  William  M.  Stewart  of  Nevada  was  an  uncom- 
promising advocate  of  the  gold  standard  until  the  close  of  his  second 
te  m in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  was  elected  Senator  in  1864, 
ard  reelected  in  1869,  his  last  term  closing  March  3,  1875,  more  than 
tv  o years  after  the  coinage  act,  which  he  now  calls  “ the  crime  of 
’7,,,”  was  passed.  He  was  a member  of  the  Senate  during  the  three 
ye  ars  that  that  act  was  under  consideration,  and  is  recorded  as  vot- 
in  j for  it  on  January  10,  1871,  which  was  the  only  yea  and  nay 
vcte  taken  on  it  in  the  Senate,  and  is  said  to  have  voted  for  its  final 
passage.  Consideration  of  the  qualifications  of  a witness  being 
necessary  in  order  to  determine  the  value  of  his  testimony,  it  will 
be  well  to  note  carefully  some  of  the  facts  in  his  history.  After 
re  reiving  an  academic  education  he  entered  Yale  College  in  1848, 
ard  though  he  left  Yale  in  1850  to  go  to  California,  his  ability  and 
sc  lolarship  caused  his  name  to  be  enrolled  among  the  members  of 
th;  class  of  1852,  and  he  received  thedegreeof  A.  M.  in  1865.  He 
ar  ived  in  San  Francisco  in  May,  1850,  and  immediately  engaged  in 
m hing  in  Nevada  County,  where  he  discovered  the  celebrated 
E ireka  diggings,  and  accumulated  money.  He  began  the  study  of 
la  v early  in  1852,  and  was  appointed  District  Attorney  in  December 
of  that  year,  and  in  1854  became  Attorney  General  and  settled  in 
Sen  Francisco.  Later  he  removed  to  Downieville,  Cal.,  where 
ht  devoted  himself  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  laws  that  relate 
to  mining  and  similar  processes.  In  i860  he  removed  to  Virginia 
Ci:y,  Nev.,  and  was  immediately  retained  in  almost  every  case  of 
in  portance  before  the  higher  courts.  To  his  efforts  is  mainly  due 
the  permanent  settlement  of  the  titles  of  nearly  all  the  mines  of  the 
great  Comstock  lode. 

In  1861  he  was  chosen  a member  of  the  territorial  council,  and  in 
1863  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
The  brief  sketch  of  his  life  up  to  the  time  of  his  election  to  the 
U lited  States  Senate,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  he 
had  served  in  that  body  continuously  from  1864  until  February  12, 
1873,  when  the  coinage  act,  which  he  now  condemns,  was  passed, 
m ikes  it  seem  impossible  that  he  did  not  thoroughly  understand 
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every  provision  of  the  said  coinage  act.  Senator  Stewart  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  equipped  men  in  the  Senate  to  pass 
upon  ^uch  a measure ; he  was  wonderfully  keen  and  alert,  and,  as  a 
representative  of  the  State  more  largely  interested  in  silver  than 
any  other,  the  probability  of  his  being  ignorant  of  any  provision  of 
it  after  it  had  been  under  consideration  from  April  25,  1870,  to 
February  12,  1873,  and  been  debated  until  the  discussion  filled  144 
columns  of  the  Globe^  is  so  slight  as  to  render  any  claim  to  that 
effect  incredible,  and  to  entirely  refute  the  charge  that  Ernest  Seyd 
secured  the  passage  of  the  act  by  debauching  the  United  States 
Senate  with  English  gold  ; it  being  impossible  to  believe  that  such 
a man  as  Senator  Stewart  could,  under  such  circumstances,  have 
remained  ignorant  of  a crime  of  that  kind,  had  it  been  committed. 

The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Stewart  was  a most  determined  and  able 
advocate  of  single  gold  standard,  as  the  following  extracts  from 
speeches  made  by  him  long  after  the  passage  of  that  act  abundantly 
prove.  He  said:  “ I want  the  standard  gold,  and  no  paper  money 
not  redeemable  in  gold.  . . ” 

“ Let  everybody  know  what  a dollar  is  worth.  Then  the  man  who  goes  West  to 
buy  produce  will  be  under  no  necessity  to  insure  himself  against  the  fluctuations 
of  the  currency.  He  can  pay  the  full  value  of  the  wheat  then  without  the  fear  that 
a change  in  the  price  of  gold  will  break  him  down  before  he  gets  back  to  New 
York.  The  wheat  will  be  measured  by  the  same  standard — gold — in  Illinois  as  it 
is  in  Liverpool,  and  any  man  can  figure  it  up.  But  now  it  is  a mystery  ; the 
whole  subject  of  flnance  is  a mystery  ; and  what  do  we  see  every  day  ? We  see 
those  who  devote  their  attention  to  it  making  large  fortunes  out  of  this  mystery. 
Let  us  do  as  all  the  people  of  the  world  have  been  doing  from  the  beginning, 
measure  our  values  by  gold,  adopt  the  standard  that  all  can  understand,  and  get 
rid  of  this  mystery,’' — February  ij,  1874,  Congressional  Record,,  p.  I3Q2, 

“The  question  never  will  be  settled  until  you  determine  the  simple  question 
whether  the  laboring  man  is  entitled  to  a gold  dollar  if  he  earns  it,  or  whether  you 
are  going  to  cheat  him  with  something  else.  That  is  the  upshot  of  the  whole 
thing.  The  people  will  hold  right  on  to  that,  and  they  will  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, ‘ 1 am  entitled  to  just  as  good  money  as  my  neighbor,’  and  to  that  party 
they  will  ail  finally  come  until  it  will  get  to  be  a big  party.  It  was  a little  party  in 
England  once,  but  it  grew  wonderfully.  It  has  been  a little  party  in  this  country 
occasionally,  but  under  Silas  Wright,  Tom  Benton,  and  Calhoun,  and  others,  it 
grew  to  be  the  party  of  the  country.  The  Whig  party  had  to  adopt  it  and  put  it 
into  their  platform  in  order  to  get  along  at  all.  Everybody  had  to  say  that  the 
laboring  man  was  entitled  to  a good  dollar.  That  was  fought  over.  They 
will  fight  it  over  again,  and  the  same  party  will  win.  There  have  been  a great 
many  battles  fought  against  gold,  and  gold  has  won  every  time.  Gold  never  has 
compromised.  You  say  you  have  got  up  a compromise  bill  on  the  question 
whether  gold  shall  be  respected.  Gold  has  made  the  world  respect  it  all  the  time. 
The  English  people  once  thought  they  could  get  along  without  gold  for  awhile,  but 
they  had  to  go  back  to  iti*— June  12,  18J4,  Congressional  Record,  p,  4Qog, 

“ I do  not  care  how  much  you  discuss  it  or  how  many  resolutions  you  pass,  they 
do  not  make  any  difference ; you  must  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that  all  other 
people  have — that  gold  is  recognized  as  the  universal  standard  of  value.  It  is  the 
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measure  that  must  be  used.  It  is  the  measure  by  which  your  wealth  mus 
tested;  and  whether  it  be  pennies  or  millions  matters  not,  it  is  the  measure  t. 
must  test  all  wealth.  The  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  tested  by  the  same  rv 
It  has  been  and  always  will  be  the  touchstone  of  measurement ; and  when  y 
depart  from  that  and  try  to  figure  up  any  other  measure  which  the  world  does 
recognize,  you  get  into  confusion.  Attempting  to  reconcile  them  it  is  idle  to  t 
about.  It  is  idle  to  talk  about  compromising  on  any  other  measure  of  value  ; 
world  will  not  accept  it.  We  have  the  experience  of  every  nation  that  has  t:* 
it ; and  it  has  been  tried  in  almost  every  civilized  nation.  , . Do  not  let  us! 
to  deceive  the  American  people ; do  not  let  us  try  to  make  them  believe  by  s 
hocus-pocus  of  legislation  that  we  can  give  them  something  of  real  value,  we 
give  them  a measure  of  value  that  is  better  than  the  universal  standard  of  r 
kind.  Do  not  deceive  them  in  that  regard.  Let  them  know  the  facts  no\ 
June  II,  i8j4.  Congressional  Record,  p.  4S67, 

I believe  that  it  would  be  highly  injurious  to  this  country  to  again  inflate 
currency.  . . I need  not  enlarge  upon  the  evils  of  a depreciated  currency, 
country  has  felt  them  too  severely  to  require  that  I should  mention  them 
matters  not  what  kind  of  a depreciated  currency  you  have,  it  necessarily  et 
many  evils.” — January  2j,  18J4,  Congressio7tal  Record,  p,  86j, 

“ 1 say  a depreciated  currency  is  attended  with  many  evils.  The  middlemen 
vide  against  it.  In  shipping  grain,  as  was  illustrated,  from  Illinois  to  Liverp 
every  person  who  handles  that  grain  will  insure  himself  against  these  fluctuaticY 
He  will  charge  a higher  commission.  If  the  grain  is  to  remain  in  his  possess  | 1 
step  by  step  he  will  insure  against  fluctuations  ; and  everyone  between  the  ^ I 
ducer  and  the  consumer  will  insure  himself  against  them.  Is  it  not  a fact  wi  ' 
fluctuating  currency  that  the  value  of  wheat  in  Illinois  is  the  price  in  Liven  ^ 
less  the  cost  of  transportation  } When  you  have  a depreciated  currency  you  | 1 
not  only  to  take  into  account  transportation,  but  you  have  to  take  intoaccoun' 
insurance  that  every  man  who  handles  the  wheat  will  take  against  the  changj  ; 
the  price  in  gold  constantly  coming  upon  him.  It  gives  speculators  and  miu 


men  a chance  to  cut  both  ways  and  eat  up  the  consumer  and  the  producer 


But  suppose  you  adopt  what  the  world  adopts  as  the  measure  of  value  for 
currency,  then  what  will  you  have  ? Then  you  can  have  all  the  currency  \\ 
you  have  got  money  to  buy.  You  will  have  the  world's  currency.  You  can 
all  the  money  then  that  you  have  got  the  representative  of  value  for.  You' 
have  inflation  then  on  a sound  basis.  . . Sir,  you  want  currency  enough  to  di 
business  of  the  country,  and  when  you  adopt  the  measure  of  value  that  the  v? 
recognizes  you  will  have  sufficient  money  to  do  the  business  of  the  country  ' 
the  same  as  they  do  anywhere  else,  because  if  you  have  got  crops  to  move  anc 
have  a necessity  for  money,  the  world  will  come  to  your  aid  at  once,  but  il 
have  a depreciated  currency  that  drives  all  the  rest  out,  that  prevents  your  i 
gold,  then  you  will  have  these  same  difficulties.  . . If  you  adopted  the  univ 
measure  of  value — gold — as  your  basis,  then  your  circulation  would  be  fle: 
and  it  would  be  much  harder  to  make  a “ corner  ” on  the  gold  in  this  countr 
the  circulation  of  the  country,  which  would  distribute  itself  according  to  the^ 
of  trade  throughout  the  couniryC—Ja^iuary  2j,  1874,  Congressional  F 
p.  866, 

“ We  hesitate  whether  we  will  give  the  laboring  man  a dollar  which  has  pur 
ing  power  enough  to  support  him.  We  hesitate  whether  we  will  stop  the  spe 
tion  in  gold  in  New  York.  We  hesitate  whether  we  will  take  out  of  the  han 
middlemen  the  capacity  to  eat  up  the  wealth  of  the  country.  We  hesitate  wh 
the  profits  of  this  land  shall  all  concentrate  in  the  commercial  centers,  \ 
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money  is  ihe  object  of  trade,  where  organizations  are  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rich  on  your  depreciated  currency  and  robbing  the  producer.  We  heMta  e 
whether  we  shall  be  honest  and  fair  ; the  Senate  hesitates  ; and  the  Senators  ap- 
peal to  the  people  in  speeches  and  call  upon  them  to  throttle  the  banks  to  throttle 

nonopoly,  ?0  bring  down  .h.  rat.  of  interest.  This 
thing  that  throttles  dishonesty,  and  it  is  the  very  thing  we  want.  -February  20. 

i8id  Cons^ressional  Record,  p.  1677,  / • u 

" We  have  resources  abundant  to  get  the  gold.  Forty  million  people  can  furnish 

all  the  money  that  is  necessary.  They  will  get  it.  When  gold  is  >nv.ted  to  a 
country  like  this,  with  such  an  industrious  people  as  we  have,  with  our  me  ustry 
and  our  resources.  1 say  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  getting  sufficient  gffid 
“ Why.  sir,  everything  we  have  got  is  measured  by  gold.  \ our  greenbacks 
measured  by  gold.  But  your  contrivance  is  so  uncertain  that  the  middleman  reaps 
all  the  reward,  while  the  producer  is  robded  continuously.  If  you  are  going  to 
have  gold  in  this  country,  you  must  make  a demand  for  gold  by  ’ 

In  every  country  where  gold  has  been  treated  unkindly,  where  the  Government  has 
Lvored  a depreciated  currency,  gold  has  left  the  country.  Gold  left  France  at  the 
time  she  undertook  this  same  experiment.  Gold  left  England  when  she  allowed 
irredeemable  paper  to  be  circulated,  and  she  had  to  go  back  to  the  regular  stand- 
ard before  she  could  get  it  back.  Gold  left  Holland  in  the  same  way.  . . \ou 
have  legislated  gold  out  of  your  country.  Invite  it  back,  and  forty  million  peop 

wlget  you  alUhe  gold  you\.nt.  . . You  will  have  all  the  go  d you  need  as  a 

regulator,  as  a basis  for  your  currency,  and  it  will  come  \ery  short  >.  e 
shall  have  prosperity  based  upon  a certainty.  .-o.  1874^  Congressional 

Record,  p.  167S. 

These  quotations  prove  that  Senator  Stewart  not  only  thought  the  gold  standard 
the  best,  but  that  he  believed  its  adoption  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  le 
prosperity  of  our  people,  especially  the  farmer  and  workingman. 

^ There  is  one  thing  which  we  should  perhaps  consider  here  and  that  that  si  - 
ver  which  was  worth  $1,328  an  ounce  in  1870.  was.  though  falling  steadily,  still 
worth  S1.378  in  1874,  the  year  in  which  these  remarks  were  Senato 

Stewart’s  second  term  expired  as  above  stated,  March  3.  l875-  In  1887  silver 
had  fallen  to  $0.97823  an  ounce,  and  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  suppose  that  those 
l"'ng  aclLrciallterest  in  it  felt  that  they  must  do  everything  in  their  power 

to  improve  the  market  for  it. 

The  interests  involved  were  much  greater  than  most  people  suppose,  an 
Nevada  was  deeply  concerned.  A few  facts  will  show  this  better  than  ^ything 
else  could  do.  From  1873  to  1878  the  Bonanza  mines  shipped  $100,01 1, 085.05  ot 
bullion  and  from  that  sum  paid  dividends  (profits)  of  $69.i4<^«xx3.  or  wit  nn  a 
fraction  of  70  per  cent,  of  the  entire  products  of  the  mines.  The  Consolidated 
Virginia  began  paying  dividends  May.  1874.  and  m 1877  had  paid  $35.640.^- 
The  California  mine  began  paying  dividends  May.  1876.  and  to  December,  1877. 
inclusive,  paid  $21,600,000.  Twenty  Comstock  mines  in  Nevada,  other  than  the 
Consolidated  Virginia,  paid  $47,223,000  up  to  December,  1877.  n«ne  of  them  payi  g 
over  $40,000,000  of  it.  Nearly  all  of  this  vast  sum  was  taken  from  the  Comstock 
lode,  a spot  of  ground  less  than  800  feet  long,  and  from  60  to  3^  feet  wide 

But  this  was  not  all  the  money  made  out  of  these  mines;  they  “^creased  their 
stock  from  294.300  shares  in  1870  to  3.431.200  in  1877.  and  the  profit  made  by  the 
sale  of  these  shares  and  by  speculating  in  them  was  enormous.  Silver  mining 

the  sfreatest  millionaire  mill  ever  known. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  to  Senator  Stewart’s  efforts  that  the  permanent 


settlement  of  the  titles  of  nearly  all  of  the  great  mines  of  the  Comstock  lode  was  J 

due,  and  that  he  acquired  a fortune  in  mining  and  mining  litigation.  It  is  not  I 

unreasonable  to  suppose  that  those  interested  would  naturally  turn  to  the  attorney  1 

whose  remarkable  ability,  great  energy,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  mining  had  I 

been  so  serviceable  to  them.  f 

In  1887  Mr.  Stewart  was  again  elected  a United  States  Senator,  and  has  since  |p 

been  one  of  the  most  resolute,  persistent,  and  successful  advocates  of  the  free  and  | 

unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  i6  to  i.  and  its  unrestricted  use  as  legal 
lender  money,  which  will  undoubtedly  result  in  silver  monometalism  and  deprecia- 
tion of  our  currency  to  about  one-half  of  its  present  value.  In  1893  silver  had  fallen 
to  78  cents  an  ounce,  or  a ratio  of  about  26^  to  gold,  while  its  production  had 
increased  from  $81,800,000  coinage  value  in  1873  to  $196,605,20010  1892.  And, 
which  was  almost  as  alarming  to  the  silver  mine  owners,  the  production  of  gold  . 

has  increased  from  $90,750,000  in  1874  which  the  above  extracts  from  f 

his  speeches  prove  that  Senator  Stewart  insists  that  it  is  the  only  safe  standard  of  f 
value)  to  $130,816,600  in  1892.  These  conditions  stimulated  the  owners  of  silver 
mines  to  still  greater  efforts  to  improve  the  market  for  their  product,  and  there  r 

being  no  other  advocate  of  their  interests  as  able  as  Senator  Stewart,  he  was,  in  f 

1893,  again  elected  a United  States  Senator.  V 

Since  that  time  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  silver  have  been,  if  possible,  more  relent-  |j 

less  than  before ; goaded  by  the  facts  that  silver  has  been  as  low  as  68  cents  an  H 

ounce  with  a weak  and  fluctuating  market,  while  the  total  production  increased 
to  $216,892,200  in  1894,  and  in  1895  (Mint  estimate)  to  $226,262,600;  and  the  i 
equally  (to  him)  annoying  fact  that  the  production  of  gold  increased  to  $180,626,100 
in  1894,  and  to  $203,000,000  in  1895.  The  silver  men  realizing  that  self-preserva-  J 
tion  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  have  recently  resorted  to  extraordinary  methods.  “■ 
In  1895,  the  “ Order  of  the  Silver  Knights  of  America  " was  founded,  with  Senator  || 
Stewart  the  Supreme  President  of  it.  This  is  a password  and  grip  secret  organi- 
zation  for  promoting  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  In  the  summer  of 
1895  Senator  Stewart  started  a paper  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  called  the  Stiver 
Knight,  which  has  since  absorbed  a paper  which  had  been  established  some  years 
under  the  name  of  The  National  Watchman,  Senator  Stewart  edits  this  paper  | 
with  marked  ability.  It  has  a well  appointed  office,  including  a perfecting  press,  ^ 
and  can  print  500,000  copies  weekly,  and  is  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  cause  of 

free  silver.  ' 

Since  1894  a book  entitled  Silver  and  the  Science  of  Money,"  of  which  Senator 

Stewart  is  the  author,  has  been  distributed  throughout  the  country  in  great 
numbers,  as  has  several  of  his  speeches  in  favor  of  silver,  all  being  sent  under  his 
frank.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  was  a delegate  to  both  the  Populist  and  | 
Free  Silver  Conventions,  which  recently  met  in  St.  Louis. 

Senator  Stewart  and  his  associates  have,  indeed.  led  many  thousands  of  good  [ 
and  sensible  citizens,  some  of  them  men  of  eminent  ability  and  high  cultuie,  to 
believe  that  prosperity  cannot  be  secured  without  free  coinage  of  silver  ; this  is  not  I 
strange;  many  intelligent  and  conscientious  jurors,  though  hearing  both  sides  of  a 
case  and  sworn  to  impartiality,  are  misled  by  the  special  pleadings  of  attorneys, 
and  learned  and  honorable  judges  are  sometimes  deceived  by  interested  witnesses. 

It  is  always  safe  to  rely  upon  the  honesty,  judgment,  and  patriotism  of  the  Ameri-  ! 
can  people  when  they  understand  the  question  to  be  voted  upon,  and  if  sound 
money  men  will  furnish  each  voter  enough  information  to  enable  him  to  form  an 
intelligent  opinion  upon  the  subject,  there  can  be  no  doubt  regarding  the  verdict  , 
they  will  render  in  November— the  case  of  the  silver  mine  owners  against  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  be  hopelessly  lost. 


it? 


